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WHY 


NOT 
Worth-while 
FICTION ? 


BIG, POPULAR MAGS: checks in higher figures, a national 


reputation in one or two showings, and your name before every story editor in 


Hollywood! 


QUALITY MAGS : excellent pay, literary prestige, and letters 


from important publishers asking for that first novel! 
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If you have it in you to succeed, you have an urge not only to make money but to write 
worth-while stories and novels; you wish to publish the best not the worst you can do. For 
some writers low-grade, hokum stories are inevitable—they must write the cheap stuff to survive 
perhaps they are not capable of anything else. Others won't compromise; they are determined 
to attain big time in either pay checks or literary prestige or both. Such writers interest me 
most. The short-cuts into the big circulation and literary journals are my specialty and have been 
for years. In almost any of them today you will find authors whom | have trained and launched. 
From me they learn the full truth about themselves and their work, they receive editorial direc- 
tion, they master plotting, they learn how to improve their style. 





Da you need a lift? 
If so, write me about your problem and ask for my pamphlet, "How | Work With Writers”, 
which contains the infermation you seek without siren songs of salesmanship. The fees for 
criticism and advice are: Manuscripts 5,000 words or less: $3 for an Agency Report (accepted 
for sale, if good enough; if not, the reasons fully given), $5 for Collaborative Report (the same, 
plus, in case of rejection, suggestions for revision and general advice). The manuscripts and 
fees sent by those | feel cannot profit by my advice are returned. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories and articles in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Woman's Home Cempanion, Saturday 
Review of Literature, Scribner's, The English Journal, The American Scholar, etc. Author of the standard 
college text, ‘Narrative Technique", and (recently issued and in bookstore windows) ‘Writing As A 
Career"’, both published by Harceurt, Brace & Co. Author of ‘Love On The Equator", a play produced 
last month by the Theatre Guild and The American Theatre Society. Instructor of fiction writing in 
New York University. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Forum 


After my last article in the Dicest, a young 
fellow from Canton, Ohio, wrote to me, ask- 
ing for advice. We began a _ correspondence 
which has continued all this time. He’s been hav- 
ing a tough time, but finally two months ago 
Atlantic Monthly took a story of his. It’s in the 
current issue. Tough luck, they didn’t use his 
name (George Freitag), but printed the story, 
The Transaction, in the Contributors’ Club. I 
think he’s one of your steady readers and, I am 


convinced, a comer. 
Louis Zara. 


A perfect June day was the biggest thrill in 
Lowell’s life, but to the Editor of the DicEst 
nothing can beat the news of another reader who 
has managed to break in, Each day’s mail brings 
a note from some reader, somewhere, who has sold 
his first story, poem, article, book, or serial. And, 
believe us, there’s no more thrilling, exciting letter 
to read than that first jubilant peep of the newly 
arrived author—Lord love him!—Ep. 





Sir: 

Frank Gruber asks, “Who knows the name of 
the college student who almost exterminated the 
James-Younger gang in Northfield, Mimnesota?” 
Well, brother, no one does. I was a small boy 
at the time of the Northfield raid, but remember 
it distinctly and was not very far away at the 
time. Eight outlaws (I can name them) as- 
sailed the bank. Dr. Wheeler killed one and 
wounded another in the arm. Mr. Manning 
killed one. Six rode away. 

Billy the Kid was a scoundrel who deserved 
to be killed, but if he was not an “outstanding 
gunfighter” I am wondering how he killed twenty- 
one men (not counting Indians) while still a 
youth! My old colonel told me how, when the 
Kid was a prisoner, they used to strap an empty 
gun on him and watch him demonstrate. He 
could draw and snap so quickly that the eye 
could hardly follow the movement! Perhaps he 
“had no brains,” but somehow he managed to 
outwit his jailors and make an apparently-im- 
possible escape! Perhaps he “would have fainted 
in sheer fright” at the presence of Jesse James, 
but the way he shot his way out of McSween’s 
house in the face of great odds showed no lack 
of courage. 

And about “Shakesperian scholars,” 
Younger was one. But Frank James? 

If the Earp-Clanton fight at Tombstone in 
which “two men were killed” was “the most 
celebrated gunfight of the West” there were many 
other that overshadow it—even the Northfield 
fight, the Daltons at Coffeyville, or McSween’s 
house where seven were killed. 


The Writer’s Dow. = East 12th St., 
00 the year. 18. No. 10, 


Cole 





PLOTKEY 


STORIES SELL 


The record of the sweeping success of 
PLOTKEY, as a builder and guide in the cre- 
ation and writing of stories that sell, rapidly 
mounts. Hundreds of beginning and profes- 
sional writers now use PLOTKEY in their 
daily writing and testify that it offers the surest 
means they have ever found by which to pro- 
duce salable stories. New writers are breaking 
into print through the use of PLOTKEY. A 
professional writer comments: “When a certain 
editor remarked of one of my efforts, ‘this is by 
all odds the best gangster story I have ever read,’ 
I thought I owed it to you to confess that the 
element which gave that story its power was 
the human element mapped out on PLOT- 
KEY.” (Name upon request.) 


PLOTKEY is universally recognized as: 


@ The most ingenious plot and story builder of its kind 
ever created, fitting any kind of story desired. 


@ A complete guide to CHARACTERIZATION, MOTIVA- 
TION and DRAMATIC CONFICT. 

@ A complete reference library on every phase of plot, 
character and story-making elements. 

@ The most adequate guide ye } ee in writing 
and slanting storles that will sell 

@ A complete and practical course of study In fiction 


writing. 


Whether you are a professional writer of 
highest standing, or a new writer without a 
sale, you will still find in PLOTKEY the 
greatest stimulus and aid to writing success 
you have ever known or thought possible. 


FREE MANUSCRIPT READING 


PLOTKEY has been so successful in producing sal- 
able stories and selling writers, that a EREE M ANU- 
SCRIPT READING ERVICE is given PLOTKEY 
owners for PLOTKEY written stories. If these stories are 
found salable, they are sold or offered for sale on a 
straight 10% commission. If they are not salable they 
are returned to you with the reason why and what to 
about it. You receive no meaningless rejection slips. 
PLOTKEY offers the greatest value ever presented 
ony ae PLOTKEY, com a with FREE MANU- 


READING, for ON 00. DON’T GAM- 
BLE WITH YOU. WRITING # FUTURE WHEN YOU 
CAN INSURE TTB 


ORDERING PLOTKEY TODAY 








“re Hamilton Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, California 


becow ith pnciocs $5.00 in full payment for one 
cURTIS MAG. OTKEY set, with full instructions for 
use, _ including UILDING THE STORY, PLOTKEY 
MAGNIFIED bed SLANTING, to be sent me prepaid, en- 
titling me to Free Reading of manuscripts plotted under 
your directions, if I desire. 


( ) I herewith enclose $1.0 00 upon the above offer and 
will pay the balance of $4.00 C. oD. = 


ID cns000ekdndeises éeneneenéxeontiennssesecebansesaee 
PIED | ieccicarcvierdsnenescesestenssicssowanseeseaaiel 
CF cccccccvccccscccesceseveesessscess ne, MO 

(It, it_understood that I may return PLOTKEY within 
pdt 3 : for full refund of my money if I am not 
Satisfie 


I am a professional writer ( ); beginning writer ( ). 








ncn oe Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as second class matter, April 


Monthly, 


21, 1921, at the Post e, Cincinnati. 
































































WRITER’s DIGEST 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a real service by one. thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism 
Mendenhall, 253 Lieden Street, "Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
ued copy- -desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
- helping them gain their 





develop their writing talent . 
first little checks of $25, $50, $1 100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The a Institute of America is a training school 


for writers ere your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 
time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel’’ of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

hen a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
rea! reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

e N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, September. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 71568 


I don’t admire Wild Bill Hickok’s courage, but 
I do admire his skill with a gun. But neither he 
nor any other man could “kill a man at four 
hundred yards with a Frontier Model Colt.” 

Mr. Gruber is a successful fiction writer and I 
congratulate him on that ability. I wish I had 
it. But my knowledge of facts doesn’t help a bit. 

I'll trade Mr. Gruber some facts which he 
apparently doesn’t need for some of his imagina- 
tion which I do need to write fiction. 

G. E. STEUNENBERG, 
Major, U. S. Army, retired. 
519 N. Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Well, Frank, what are you waiting for?—Ed. 





SIR: 

I was very much disappointed in your list of 
short-short story markets that appeared in July, 
Where were Cosmo, This Week, Collier's, Rural 
Progress, Promenade, Woman’s World, and half 
a dozen other markets. Where were the juvenile 
markets? 

E. B. Hamas, Pasadena, Calif. 

To secure the excellent list that it pub- 
lished, the DicesT sent a personally typed letter to 
500 editors. This was then followed up by per- 
sonal calls made by our market correspondents 
in all publishing centers. Markets not replying 
were not listed. Markets off the market were not 
listed. As guaranteed, and as every Dicgst reader 
knows, we never fake a market tip, and there- 
fore some short-short markets went unlisted. No 
better list of short short markets has ever ap- 
peared than in the July Dicesr list.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Since we have decided for the present to use 
only reprint fiction, will you please make the fol- 
lowing change: 

“Articles of 1500 words or less on subjects of 
general interest to American housewives and 
mothers. Must contain an angle of service or 
usefulness to the mother in her daily tasks.” 

This eliminates all reference to fiction require- 
ments which we authorized you to publish in June. 

EILeen TicHE, Managing Editor, 
Woman’s Day Magazine, 
67 West 44th St., 
New York City. 





Artists’ Counsellors, Publishers, 126 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, are in the market for spy 
material of current interest. Must be true, dra- 
matic incidents relating to international espionage 
in America; also fillers and miscellaneous items 
exposing spy secrets and technique of espionage. 
Sources must be attached to copy. Immediate 
payment on acceptance—Y2c to 2c a word. 





Sir: 

The Boston Manuscript Club, an organization 
with standing in the community and the outgrowth 
nearly a quarter of a century ago of a famous 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU MUST HAVE TALENT 


If you don’t have some talent for telling astory, you can never become an author. Any- 
one who claims that he can “teach” a born bricklayer or bank president to become a suc- 


cessful writer is either a superman or a charlatan. 





But if you do have some talent, then J can help you. I can show you how to use your 
tools, and when you have perfected your technique, then I can make sales for you. 

I can help you as I helped ELIZABETH SEIFERT win the Redbook-Dodd Mead 
$10,000 first novel prize a few months ago with YOUNG DOCTOR GALAHAD, now 
being serialized in Redbook ...I can help you as I helped JIM KJELGAARD make 
his first sale to Collier’s last month ...I can help you as I am helping RAYMOND 


TURNER, whose letter appears on this page. 


And as I write this, I am air-mailing 


Turner the news of his third slick sale for $125 to McLean’s, “the 





San Antonio, Tex. % 
August 2, 1938 ny 
Dear Blassingame: “my 

Two sales in succes- . 
sive weeks at $100.00 “ay, 
apiece, after years of blind, my, 
fruitless struggle, make me feel like “Yl 
a veritable professional, and for this 


fine start, I am indebted to you. “iy, 


Without your help, these stories would 
never have been sold. The stories were put 
into marketable shape by revising, under your 
detailed instructions. More important, you 

made both sales di- 
rectly possible by 
showing me that the 
COMPOSITIONS 
I was_ submitting 
were not STORIES, 
and showing me what 
to do about it. 


Already you have 

earned for me several 

times over what I 

have paid you in 

criticism fees. What 

you have done for 

me in encouragement is priceless. I am 
looking forward to success because I believe 
you mean the difference between success 


and failure. Gratefully, 








Ray Turner. 





Uy pF ” 
“~™, Saturday Evening Post of Canada. 


Send me a recently completed story or article or novel, and Ill 
tell you what I can do for you. I’m looking for promising 
ay writers now; so don’t delay. Send in that script today! 


FEES for editing and marking up manuscript, 
with a detailed and comprehensive criticism 


of the script and analysis of the writer’s 
potentialities and most likely markets: 

$3.00 up to 2000 words; $5.00 from 
2000 to 5000 words; 75c per thousand 
words to 20,000 words. Special fees on 
novels. 

Free with each criticism, or mailed upon 
request, my popular booklet, SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


nd 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than 


a score of Literary, Illustrated and 
All-Fiction Magazines 


Ten East Forty-third Street 
New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Mystery 
Writers. Full of plots, 

= poisons, clues, characters, local color, etc. Us 
by cranks. $1 postpaid. 

Thesaurus of vivid, vital, 

The SAID Book character building picture-ac- 
tion Said-substitutes, Terse, concise, oneiae. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid. 


Local Color Group \;,,5<? * Meg. 3, De 
Air story. (25c each.). 4. Arm 
Forest). 6. Radio (Bdcstg. & gm N 
Theatre. 8. North Woods. (10c each). 9. P 
10. Railroad. 11, Oil, 12. Lumbering. (Sc each). 
“What is Glamour?” “Secondary Character in 
on,’ riter’s Filing System’ & ‘‘Distant 
feorene” $1.50 postpaid. 
the publications listed 
ALL above, plus Plot, Clue Special NOW 
& Time Chart, Mystery Markets, Dialogue Analysis 
— $3.50 postpaid. 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS [ox 38. Ft, 











WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 











TO “JUNGLED” WRITERS 


I offer a manuscript reporting and sales service based 
upon a real understanding of what it means to be 
CONFUSED by printed rejections, and advice so 
general that it often leaves many questions unanswered 
—to have reached only minor markets —to feel that 
one is almost good enough! I know these problems; 
am helping others in identical spots to QUICKER. SALES! 
Background: 12 years — advertising, trade journal edit- 
ing, writing. No readers; I report personally. 

Rates: $1 up to 2000 words, 50c each added thousand. 
Resubmissions free; fee refunded when work is sold. 


EVAN BAY 


Bex 640, East Northport Long Island, N. Y. 
Metropolitan area— One hour from publishing district 











ACCENT ON LOVE! 


Over A Dozen National Magazines 


Offer Excellent Fields For Romantic Fiction. 
Your Stories Expertly Criticized and Marketed 
by a Love Story Specialist. Contributor to Love 
Story, Smart Love, Sweetheart, Love Fiction, 
Thrilling Love, Daily News, This Week, Amer- 
ican Weekly, and others. 

Reading fee — 75 cents per 1000 words. $2 
minimum. 


JEAN JOHNSON 


70 Fifth Avenue, Suite 933, New York City 














TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 


typed 
copy; duplicate outside pages. _— flat. | Corrections in 
coultiag. Thirty cents 


thou and words; verse, he r — Book ths, 
c ‘per one thousand THE KIND OF WORK 


THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 











writing course at Boston University, is compiling 
an up-to-the-minute market list in all departments 
of fiction and non-fiction for the benefit of its 
members. Many of the latter are professional 
writers whose mss. appear in the best magazines. 

The club keeps a card-file of all information 
concerning editorial requirements as reported au- 
thoritatively either by its members or direct from 
editors themselves. It also maintains a current 
file of sample copies, which the members may and 
do study actively. 

Editors willing to aid the club’s efforts along 
either of these lines will find it profitable not only 
in grooming writers, but also in centralizing and 
thereby reducing correspondence regarding their 
magazines’ wants. The club meets on the first 
and third Tuesday, October through June, at the 
Hotel Vendome. It would be best, however, to 
address all mail to the undersigned. 

Wituram E. Harris, Chairman, 
Educational Committee, 
Boston Manuscript Club, 
44 Langdon St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Sir: 

We are pleased to announce in the August 
Scribner’s a new non-fiction contest to run until 
November Ist in connection with our regular de- 
partment, “Life in the United States.” 

Brief articles of personal experience which nar- 
rate, rather than describe or explain, some aspect 
of contemporary American life are wanted. The 
articles must be true, not fictional; they must be 
contemporary, not historical. They should be told 
in the first person preferably ; told straightforward- 
ly, without “literary” embellishment. They should 
be typical rather than unique. They must not be 
essays on quaint cults or customs, observations on 
how the other half lives; traditional literary 
essays. 

Examples of “Life in the United States” ar- 
ticles published in Scribner's include: An on- 
looker’s account of the savage behavior of a crowd 
in stripping an airplane in which a girl flyer met 
death (Souvenir Hunters, July, 1938). A vil- 
lager’s account of a typical Maine town meeting 
(First Monday in March, March, 1938). 

The first prize will be $1,000. Second prize 
$500. Third prize $250. And there will be ten 
additional prizes of $100 each. 

The rules of the contest are: 


. All entries must be postmarked before noon, 
November Ist, 1938. 

. Enter manuscripts early, if possible—preferably 
typewritten and double-spaced. 

. Address them to Life in the United States Con- 
test, Scribner's Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

. Enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
return—otherwise the manuscript will not be 
entered in the contest or acknowledged. 

5. Manuscripts should be between 500 and 4000 


Writer’s Digest is yeur best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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words in length. A contestant may enter as 
many manuscripts as he wishes. 

. Employees of Scribner's Magazine and members 
of their families are not eligible. 

. The Judges will be the Editors of Scribner’s 
Magazine: their decisions will be conclusive and 
binding on all manuscripts entered in this con- 
test. 

Bert GARMISE, 
Scribner's Magazine, 

570 Lexington Ave., 

New York City, N. Y. 





Sir: 

‘Long bout August every gag man in town de- 
cides that gagging is nice work if you can get away 
from it, then they all go up to Deer Isle, Maine, 
where they drink just as much as they drink here 
—only the selection is poorer. With a goodly 
stock of Bacardi, Gold Label and other requisites 
for: Cuba Libres, I’m expending my indolence on 
my terrace this year—it overlooks the Hudson— 
and cracking marvelous gags to my wife, who is 
more discerning than certain lenient occupants of 
editorial sancta and has little difficulty preventing 
me from running inside to type the stuff. 

I have the cutest little water pistol and it’s great 
fun lying in a deck chair and trying to bring 
down the leader in a westbound flock of Jersey 
mosquitoes. 

Cuas. B, McCormack, 
318 W. 75th St., 
New York City. 

Herewith another agent for cartoonists and gag 
men. We've been trying to dig up these rare 
birds for readers who need them.—Ed. 





The Feed Bag, 741 North Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Emil J. Blacky, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. We want 
articles which give the facts and figures telling 
how a retail feed dealer has made savings in the 
operation of his plant. Tell the name and type 
of machinery used, how power and other costs 
were cut by the installation of new types of 
equipment or rearrangement of old. Also features 
knick-knacks of the dealer’s own invention, which 
have brought savings in time and labor to him. 
Pictures! Pictures of the interior of dealer’s 
plant showing installations of machinery and un- 
usual merchandise displays are also the crying 
need. We are also looking for new merchandis- 
ing stunts that build sales. Writers furnishing 
what we want can depend on immediate ac- 
— and prompt payment at 40c per column 
inch, 





Sir: 

Each issue of the Wrirer’s Dicest for the past 
17 months has brought me exactly $10. In each 
issue I have found something I could sell and for 
which I got $10. Little business items, machine 
shop kinks and one story to a magazine called The 








OUR BUSINESS 


IS 


MARKETING 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript 
that comes to our office is prompted by this 
thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 


Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 


Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a professional writer and former editor of na- 
tional publications; reports in less than fifteen 
days; resubmissions free; fees refunded when work 
is sold; editorial rewriting upon worthwhile ma- 
terial upon a percentage basis. 


Special rates for the month of September: 
$1 each 3,000 words up to 40,000 words; $15 
for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Lone Something or Other—maybe Ranger—to ~ 
which I sent a short short I had written years Sir 

“PLOTTO” : . 

ago and never sent out. I wrapped it in an en- 
velope and mailed it. Then came a $10 check. wh 
I run a syndicate furnishing carloads of interest- for 

The late William Wallace Cook devoted ing items of dope to small town country papers— vim 

ten years of his life to the creation, writing stuff they don’t get from anyone else. Ser 

and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is Very truly yours, s 

used by beginning and professional writers : lov 

throughout the world either as a spring- FRANK KAVANAUGH, the 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 1857 N. 27th St., its 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily Kansas City, Kansas. doi 

a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready b | 

to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite , . 

number of plots; more than there are com- Sir: ] 

binations in a bridge deck, more than you The new Turnvelope, which is arousing great 

have ever imagined could exist. Further, all interest among writers, is an ingenious envelope 

these plots are beautifully classified for con- specifically designed for submitting manuscripts. 

venient use. Its construction is such, that the same envelope in 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, which the manuscript is forwarded also serves as Si 

the near-great and the beginner throughout a self-addressed return envelope. Ir 

Bid world. It is sold on a 20 day While the Turnvelope is a revolutionary product 1 

f money back guarantee. The book is rae nie: dint tm ad i ie hceal 2 pur 

a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the a3 Oi oa Roe. * 5 ey spo 

craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO ordinary good envelope, either 9x12 or 6x9 in Di 

today, and use and study it for 20 days. If size, to which is added an additional large flap. I 8 

you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- The sender’s name and address together with re- ‘ 

chase we will refund your money instantly. turn postage are placed on the main body of the — 
Turnvelope in the customary place. Then the 
PRICE $25.00 Turnvelope is sealed with the large flap which 2 
BOOK DEPARTMENT covers the sender’s name and address completely. oe 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, © The addresee's name and address together with I 
forwarding postage are placed on the outside of 
the large flap. When the Turnvelope is received sch 
it is opened in the regular way and the large flap bas 
is tern off. This leaves the return envelope ready . . 
HOW TO GET MORE for the return of the manuscript, in the event of oc 
that unfortunate circumstance. 

PLEASURE AN PROFG T Turnvelopes may be purchased from the Turn- : 
OUT OF YOUR velope Co., 983 Front Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, in 
” .CAM Ei either the 6 x 9 or the 9 x 12 size. The postpaid Po 
Win contest prizes 00d. picture! prices are 60c for 25 of the smaller size Turn- : 

oday for FREE Catsineg magazines rand newspa ne velopes and 75c for 25 of the larger size. wae 
SEER Seol GS Tote et fo 4 Puuip 8. Brrrron, Turnvelope Co., I sho 

983 Front Ave., Cleveland, O. be 
spec 
expr 


Sell Your Stories and Books! - 
$750 CASH ON ONE PAGE! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE Sir: 


$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK Y 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to ; kno\ 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as ae. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring “Se 
results! Try us. in 7 : - 
t highly recom edit i zed ket assist- 
WHEN YOU GET ance, ‘Githelon, ood “revision oy p Revonny and “publication of : 
HELP—GET your manuscripts. The fee is very low. wich 
RESULTS -> WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! shou 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or re- Qua 
turn this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY a 


Manuscript Placement for Authors | 
55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY surp 
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SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 
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Sir: 

My first book-length work, a technical job 
which will be the basis of a course of instruction 
for a Purser’s career in the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine has been purchased by the Civilian Training 
Service of Chicago. 

Should any W. D. subscribers desire to make 
love to a beautiful lady, to the lilting strains of 
the ship’s orchestra, on gently swaying decks, un- 
der a tropical moon, etc., and still get paid while 
doing it; then, I am sure that my publishers will 
be glad to explain just how to go about it. 

If they don’t—just let me know! 

Cuartes E. Hu, 
Room 1201, 801 2nd Ave., 
New York City. 





Sir: 

To satisfy myself concerning the faithfulness of 
purpose claimed by the various writers’ corre- 
spondence schools advertising in the Writer’s 
Digest and in other trade and general publications, 
I sent to the three leading schools: Richard Bur- 
ton Schools, Frederick Palmer Academy of Cre- 
ative Writing, Newspaper Institute of America, for 
their aptitude tests, returning these tests com- 
pleted in such a manner which satisfied me that 
their rejection would be insured. 

I am happy to report that none of the three 
schools listed accepted me for enrollment on the 
basis of the work manifest in the tests I returned 
to them for consideration. The Richard Burton 
Schools sent me a delicately-worded typewritten 
letter of rejection, the Frederick Palmer Academy 
of Creative Writing sent me a more straight-from- 
the-shoulder typewritten rejection, and the News- 
paper Institute of America states in a circular 
that the lack of a report on any test itself is indi- 
cative of the rejection of an applicant. 

In fairness to the schools listed above—for I 
should have reported them had I found them to 
be dishonest—and to save both them and circum- 
spect prospective students much time, energy, and 
expense in the future, I feel it obligatory to re- 
port the results of my investigation in this man- 
ner. I am a twenty-year-old Junior at New York 
University. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuip Piraties SHAPs, 
3091 Brighton 5th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sir: 

You and your readers may be interested to 
know of our very unusual market. It’s new, 
being only in its second month. 

Our publication, Escort, is keyed to the Green- 
wich Village section of New York. But that 
shouldn’t mean anything to contributors (except 
Quality!), because what we want are humorous, 
vital, or just interesting stories of 400 to 600 
words. They must be good: not just ordinary 
surprise ending short-shorts. They must have a 





STREAMLINED 
SERVICE! 


Submit your manuscript today; get a 
complete, detailed report on its marketing 
possibilities by air mail within a week. 
“Monday to Monday,” says a Columbus, 
Ohio, writer. “The quickest, most able 
service I have ever seen.” Avoid annoying 
delays; get this speedy, expert help 
RIGHT NOW! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write ?—or should you give up trying? For 
nearly a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers, and syndicates. 
I have held the high- 





est of editorial posts. 
And now I am help- 
ing others—showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the pit- 
falls that result in 
frustration and des- 
pair — how to take 
the short cuts that 
lead to literary fame 
and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU. Send me your 
stories, books, plays: 


CHEK-Chart Method 


All erosion submitted to 
the ACME ERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separ- 
ately and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 

A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY EPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
ona improvements. 

Clear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 











I will read them for 
their sales possibilities. If they can be sold I'll 
sell them. If not I'll tell you franky and hon- 
estly what is wrong. I'll show you clearly and 
competently what you must do to make them 
salable. 

LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only experience and 
the ability to judge your story expertly and to criticize 
it constructively. 

My fees are low; 50c 

y thousand words to 

0,000, $15 flat above 
that. Complete, de- 


tailed reports within a : 

Novels, historical works, 
week. paracoren adventure stories, travel 
sagen somes or reading books, biographies, _relig- 

ee refunded. ious, and philosophical 
writings, juveniles, poetry, 
etc. are needed for imme- 
diate __ publication. Many 
A special markets. All manu- 
kets for good stories. scripts placed on royalty 
Send me your work basis, or sold outright. 


Author pays nothin to- 
today! A copy of my ward publication. pecial 
valuable booklet, 


reading fee on_all book- 
“How to Sell What lengths, only fifteen dol- 
You Write,” will 


be lars! Let me see that book 
- today! It may make you 
mailed upon request. 
It’s Free. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


This is your oppor- 
tunity. I have hun- 
dreds of eager mar- 


a fortune tomorrow! 











Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


A BEST SELLER 
CELEBRATES AN 
ANNIVERSARY 


In August, 1937,we 
announced the publi- 
cation of the 7th and 

f completely revised edi- 
wail tion of Jack Wood- 
Sack \ae ford’s famous TRIAL 

AND ERROR. First 

published in 1933, this 

book has already be- 

come a classic in its 
field. In the past year more people have pur- 
chased TRIAL AND ERROR, more bookstores 
have featured TRIAL AND ERROR, than any 
other book on writing now in print. The revised 
edition of TRIAL AND ERROR is selling now, at 
the beginning of its second year, even better than 
when it was first announced. Cautious purchasers 
now realize that the example of several thousand 
writers is their guarantee of what TRIAL AND 
ERROR can do for them. 

On the occasion of the anniversary, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, internationally noted author of the famous 
Plot Genie, has just written: “TRIAL AND 
ERROR wallops the new writer and makes him 
like it, because Woodford makes him write salable 
stories. It’s the best general treatise on fiction 
writing I have seen. Just what the doctor ordered.” 


“TRIAL AND ERROR IS THE BEST BOOK ON 
WRITING | EVER READ," says the Editor of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


First issued during the depression of 1933, 
TRIAL AND ERROR began helping writers sell 
—many for the first time—at a period when edi- 
tors were buying very little. Since the appearance 
of this epoch-making book, other books on writing 
have become less academic and more informal; 
but TRIAL AND ERROR remains the outstand- 
ing success in its field because it does away with 
theories, exercises and rules, and presents, simply 
and wittily, your approach to the writing business 
as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers s 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, an may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


DD Enclosed find check [J Send C. O. D. 


clear ending, yes, but every line in the thing must 
have interest in itself. In a story of such a short 
length, we can’t allow padding or merely sustained 
interest—there must be interest. But the story 
may be on practically any subject. ; 
We do not pay by the word. Rates are $5.00 
per story, on acceptance. And readings are fairly 
prompt. 
Spencer Couis, Editor, 
Escort 
133 W. 3rd Street, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

We have a sufficient number of short shorts at 
present, and are now in the market for double- 
column single cartoons and cartoon strips. 

Star Features Syndicate, 
154 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sir: 

I am conducting a literary business, and many 
of my clients are still shooting material at 430 
East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 

The following address is more in coming and 
to their convenience, the one wherein I am pres- 
ently operating my business: 

Luis V. Garza, 
“Sunset Range,” 
129 North Georgia Ave., 
Mercedes, Texas. 


Sir: 

While the News Service Bureau will maintain 
its Dayton, Ohio office for sales and promotion 
work, we wish to inform you that our Editorial 
offices have been formally moved to Montreal. 

We would advise all contributors in future to 
address us at P. O. Box 114, Station E, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Thanking you again for your past co-operation, 
we are, 

Frepa Davipson. 





Sir: 

A new, illustrated, monthly magazine called 
Department Store Buyer will make its appear- 
ance October 1, 1938. 

Floyd-Harrison Publishing Co., Inc., with edi- 
torial offices at 17 East 48th St., New York City 
is the publisher. 

The new magazine will reach all buyers and 
Major executives in department stores and retail 
specialty shops in the United States. It will be 
edited for the purpose of championing the buyer 

of helping him . being his ally .. . 
his forum, It will continually publish pictures, 
articles, and items of interest to buyers 
about merchandising management 


buying sales promotion markets 
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. and subjects covering the general well-being 
of buyers and their profession. : 

Highly specialized articles about retail buyers, 
stores, merchandising and sales promotion, ac- 
ceptable if they make a point they must 
be based on fact or “could happen” possibility. 
Plenty of dialogue desired. Rates on application. 

Joseph Spillane is editor. Alvin Hirschmann 
is business manager. 

Very truly yours, 
Department Store Buyer. 





Rummaging through old files, the editor of 
Houghton Mifflin found a letter which we thought 
might interest you. 

ir: 

’ Within a week of my seventeenth birthday I 
shipped before the mast as sailor on a three top- 
mast sealing schooner. We went to Japan and 
hunted along the coast north to the Russian side 
of Bering Sea. This was my longest voyage; I 
could not again endure one of such length; not 
because it was tedious or long, but because life was 
so short, However, I have made short voyages, 
too brief to mention, and today am at home in 
any forecastle or stokehole—good comradeship. 

As to literary work: My first magazine article 
(I had done no newspaper work), was published 
in January, 1899; it is now the sixth story in the 
“Son of the Wolf.” Since then I have done work 
for the Overland Monthly, the Atlantic, the 
Wave, the Arena, the Youth’s Companion, the 
Review of Reviews, etc., besides a host of lesser 
publications, and to say nothing of newspaper and 
syndicate work. Hackwork for dollars, that’s all, 
setting aside practically all ambitious effort to some 
future period of less financial stringency. Thus, 
my literary life is just thirteen months old today. 

Naturally, my reading early bred in me a de- 
sire to write, but my manner of life prevented me 
attempting it. Common knowledge of magazine 
methods, etc,, came to me as a revelation, Not a 
soul to help me. 

Of course, during my revolutionaire period I 
perpetrated my opinions upon the public through 
the medium of the local papers, gratis. Once, by 
the way, returned from my sealing voyage, I won a 
prize essay of twenty-five dollars from a San Fran- 
cisco paper over the heads of Stanford and Cali- 
fornia Universities, both of which were represented 
by second and third place through their under- 
graduates. This gave me hope for achieving 
something ultimately. 

am always studying. The aim of the uni- 
versity is simply to prepare one for a whole future 
life of study, I have been denied this advantage, 
but am knocking along. Never a night (whether I 
have gone out or not), but the last several hours 
are spent in bed with my books. All things interest 
me—the world is so very good. Principal studies 
are scientific, sociological, and ethical—these, of 
course, including biology, economics, psychology, 
physiology, history, etc., etc., without end. And 
I strive, also, to not neglect literature. 

Am healthy, love exercise, and take little, Shall 

pay the penalty some day, 
Jacx Lonpon, 
962 East 16th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 
January 31, 1900. 


FIRST SALE - - 
3c a WORD 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Another beginner turns pro- 
fessional! “Without your untiring 
efforts and sound advice, I'd still 
be stumbling around, trying to 
find a way of making that all 
important first sale," writes Orrie 
Edwin Hitt, of Hartwood, New 
York, an SSW student whose first 
sale we have just made for him 
— at 3c a word. This rate is ex- 
cellent for a professional writer; 
for a first sale it is extraordinary. 
"If a person wants to write,” 
adds the author, "— really wants O. €. HITT 
to get into this fiction racket —and is not afraid of 
frank, streamlined criticism, SSW can give him what 
he lacks, if anything can. . . . To you goes the entire 
credit for this first sale." 

As this issue closes we have just made another sale for Bar- 
ratt Chadwick, an SSW student not yet finished with the 
work, These two successful authors will continue to follow 
jag on what they have learned—because they know why 
they have made their sales. They know what to do to con- 
tinue making sales. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, based on Jack Woodford's 
famous TRIAL AND ERROR, has for the past four years been 
ee writers how to follow through with what they have 
learned—how to write like professionals. Authored by the 
man about whom the Editor of ESQUIRE said, “There are a 
lot of fellows telling you that ‘you too can write’ stuff, but 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to prove it." 
$. S. W. has been taking people places since its inning. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices — the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students — on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up fo the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
fo you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING s 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. - 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION nates 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must 
iven. The notice should 

sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in_ case 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 


manuscripts. 
Abbott, 

Mathieu, 

ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. 
rice, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post ce ‘at Cincin- 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





Volume 18 SEPTEMBER, 1938 No. 10 





Contents 
Never Love a Writer 
Changes I Have Seen 
Murder Preferred 


How to Make Unsympathetic 
Characters Salable 


New York Market Letter 


Good Stories Have 
Everything 

When Those Doldrums Come.. 

Texas Market Letter 

Writer’s Market 


nati, Ohio, mgt the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 




















A SALESMAN for WRITERS! 


IT IS TRUE THAT: 


(1) 
(2) 


I am a comparatively NEW agent and 
I welcome NEW Writers to my list. 

My New York Representative places 
your SALABLE manuscripts on the desks 
of the editors actively buying YOUR 
TYPE OF MATERIAL. I represent you 
in Hollywood. I deduct from your check 
the agent’s usual 10% on sales. 

I avoid giving the impression that I can 
sell ANY manuscript. My detailed, frank 
criticism and analysis CAN help make a 
manuscript salable IF it can be made 
salable. No collaboration. 

No assistants. Whether a beginner or es- 
tablished writer you are assured of first 
hand PROMPT attention. 

My handling charge is $1 for each manu- 
script up to 8000 words; $2 from 8000 
to 20,000 ; $3 from 20,000 to 50,000 and 
$5 above 50,000 words. This fee and a 
stamped self-addressed envelope must ac- 
company all manuscripts. 


And it is true that a new agency usually gives 
more personal attention and more earnest efforts 
than an old agency. However good, like a new 
writer, it must PROVE it is good. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 








Wome 


We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS — 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion) — you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


q If unavailable, your MS will be re- 

turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. 














DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. D 
364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sir: 

I am sure that you and the readers of your 
magazine will be interested to know that the list 
of prize winners of Sweetheart Stories’ Third 
$1500.00 Prize Contest for Writers is to be an- 
nounced in the October issue, on sale September 
2nd. 

Your readers always do well. 

Heven MacVicuisg, Editor, 
Sweetheart Stories. 





Writer's Digest Offers $25.00 for 
the Five Best Letters 
Telling ... 


HOW TO GET OUT OF A 
“WRITING SLUMP.” 


How do you smash that literary “slump” 
every writer experiences occasionally, and 
» which for a week, or a month paralyzes his 
story writing? 


WRITE A LETTER ABOUT IT FOR 
THIS CONTEST 


Most writers work out some little effective 
trick or method that, for them, stalls off or 
mutilates these dead center periods. What is 
yours? What do you do when your story 


won’t start—when every idea peters out to 
an unfinished paragraph? Do you take a 
week-end off, write verse—turn summersaults 
—try a different type of market for your 
wares? 

A “writing slump” is caused by any num- 
ber of imaginary or practical things: rejec- 
tions, fatigue, worry, or stillborn ideas, un- 
familiar surroundings—but, being a mental 
numbness, it can be uprooted. When your 
sentences begin to flounder, and every char- 
acter is a dead pan, you do something to 
snap out of it. 

We’d like to know what you do, and how 
it works. Describe your own pet scheme in 
detail, and point out how it works. Enter 
this contest ! 

Rules: 

. Your letter should not be more than 500 
words. 

- Your letter should be postmarked before 
October 15, 1938. 
No letters returned. 
Prizes awarded November 1, 1938. 
Send letters to Prize Editor, WriTER’s 
Dicrst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 





It Costs You Less to Use the 


TURNVELOPE 


(Pat. Pend.) 


SENSATIONAL NEW ROUND-TRIP 
ENVELOPE FOR SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


TURNVELOPE is what writers have needed for 
years. It’s a round-tripper — that streamlines 
manuscript submitting — because it ingeniously 
serves both as a forwarding and return envelope. 
Built of strong 28 Kraft, to insure safe delive: 
both ways. Less bother, less risk, less cost — an 
makes a swell first impression on editors. 


“One TURNVELOPE does the work of two 
Envelopes” — and costs you less! 


25 9 x 12 TURNVELOPES, postpaid 
(for Per manuscripts in flat 

25 6 x 9 TURNVELOPES, postpaid 

(for submitting manuscripts, folded once) 


Send check or Money Order — cash at your own risk. 
TURNVELOPE CO., 983 Front, Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately. Minor corrections if 
requested. Extra first and last sheet and carbon copy. 
Rates — 30c per thousand words. Work done by ex- 
perienced Mss. typist. 


CECIL VAUGHN 


5130 E. Flint, Mich. 








Bristol Rd., 








GAG-CARTOON 


AND MAKE BIG go oe Ap aye se 
in this New Fidto and be your own boss! Set 
50 lesson—i iilustration course shows you @ 80 
how. CARTOON, MARKETS 2 
INCLUDED. for 

Send fer FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106 — Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate will type your manuscripts at 35c per 
1000 words; over 20,000, 30c. Minor corrections, if re- 
quested. Carbon; extra first, last pages. Mailed flat. 
Verse Ic per line. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











NOVELS WANTED 


Free reading and report on your novel. Just enclose 
return postage. This is not an analysis or criticism. 
It is just a report on the potential sales chances on 
the material. Only one novel per person, please. Ten 
day reports assured. 

SHORT STORIES will have a better market shortly 
—so rush in your supply. Reading fees: (pays for 
reading report and analysis of script value and sales 
chance) one dollar each 5000 words and fraction. 
Special fiction course given with all revisions. 


Green sheet and self pay plan details, FREE! 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, State E Dept. D. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| SERIOUS WRITERS 


j 
Encouraged by a sale or two, these writers deter- 
mined to avoid wasting further time on “trial and 
error” apprenticeship efforts. They seriously intended 
making fiction their career, and had vision enough 
to realize that through expert professional advice and 
direction lay the surest and fastest route to their goal. 


They wanted integrity, experience—and most of all, 
results. They selected Lenniger because he has for sixteen 
years developed many of the leading “names” in every 
fiction field; because he has the editorial prestige and 
contacts to open new markets, to secure special orders, to 
get his writers the best rates; and because he has the experi- 
ence to show them how to write really professional stories. 


Below, they tell you why leading agency help pays: 


*‘Before coming to you I had 

sold four stories in a year. 

You doubled that record in 

less than three months, sell- 

ing to three new editors. With 

thoughtful criticism, invalu- 

: able market hints and con- 

aed stant urging toward a steadier 

Virginia Nie!sen output, you’re transforming 

this amateur into a _ pro- 
fessional.”’ 


“Due to your invaluable advice 
and real salesmanship in open- 
ing new markets for me, I feel 
I’m really going places. And 
the increase in rate, after 
only a few months, that you 
secured from one of the mag- 
azine groups with which you 
launched me, is particularly 
encouraging.” 


“In less than a year you have 
developed me from a _ be- 
wildered amateur into a pro- 
fessional with constantly in- 
creasing sales and an ever- 
widening market . . .” 

Frances Y. 

McHugh 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I am ready to give you the same practical, really construc- 
tive help with your writing. Until I sell $1000 worth of your 
work, the above professional guidance costs $1.00 per thousand 
words on manuscripts up to 5000; on scripts 5 to 11,000 
my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c for each 
additional thousand. Special rates on novelets and novels. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 


. If you want an agent who will keep you working full 
capacity and who really pushes your manuscripts—‘‘talk it 
over” with me. If you have sold $1000 worth of fiction last 
year, I will handle your account on straight commission. 
you sold $500 worth last year, I will handle your work at 
one-half reading fee rates. 


My Booklet "Practical Literary Help" and My 
Latest Market Letter Free On Request. 
A few of the stories | sold which appeared 
in August magazine Issues. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY. AGENT 
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Never Love a Writer 


(ANONYMOUS) 


This article is the McCoy. The gal who done it is the wife of one of the most 
popular contributors to the slick paper markets. 


of the neighbors by asking her to 

muffle the radio in her home. The 
lady resented the request. The radio amused 
little Charles, and the dear child is so trying 
in hot weather. (Any weather!) She moved 
the radio to another room, but Charles 
stepped up the volume. The day was a total 
loss. 

This morning the lady cut me cold, and 
Charles leered at me with fishy eyes. I know 
he’s planning an attack on my scuppernong 
vines or some other devilment. 

The whole point is that if my husband 
were engaged in some respectable occupation 
like law, medicine, politics, selling life insur- 
ance or merchandising, such things wouldn’t 
happen. As it is, he’s under my feet all the 
time. 

Today is another blank. Trucks are mak- 
ing ruts in my side drives, carpenters are 
swapping gossip and hammering and sawing 
in the back. “D” (that’s my alias for George, 
my husband, and it stands for dear, what- 
ever you may think) has gone to town in 
a huff. 

“Who the hell can write with all that 
racket?” he complained bitterly. 


Y (cr the nt my husband insulted one 


I wondered. Who the hell could? I 
thought I’d try. 

Our home is a modern seven-room bunga- 
low. By “modern” I mean that it was built 
with a mortgage and has paper-thin walls— 
a sort of whispering gallery, so to speak, 
where secrets must be unspoken. Maybe if 
D doesn’t sell his last serial we'll have to 
move. I’m not sure that he’d mind, because 
he has hay fever three months in the year, 
and is soured on the shrubbery that I have 
nursed out of a barren hill, whose weird 
alchemy converts manure to sand overnight. 

The library, where his brain children are 
delivered, is just off the living room, sepa- 
rated by two glass doors. A sign on one of 
these reads: 

“BUSY— KEEP OUT.” 
Morning callers are bludgeoned with this 
inhospitable warning, and my own hushed 
voice indicates to the visitor that genius is 
at its appointed task. 

They look at the sign with some embar- 
rassment. They wouldn’t think of intruding. 
They'll return some time when George isn’t 
busy. I whisper that our voices won’t annoy 
him. He’s too absorbed. If they believe my 
lie the typewriter stutters and dies. 
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I really think it’s D curiosity. How could 
he write and follow what we were saying? 
He couldn’t. Finally, after straining his ears 
for ten minutes, he bangs out of the side 
door and the yard swallows him. Tires sing 
as D turns our car savagely into the street, 
and I pray silently that he won’t pick up 
another ticket on the way to town. 

At lunch time he returns, oversweet, ex- 
pecting my apology, which I swear always 
to myself that I won’t give. If I stick to 
the self-given promise, D continues his dumb, 
hurt attitude and the afternoon becomes a 
loss, too. 

D wasn’t a writer when we first met over 
an innocent looking dish of Welsh rabbit— 
that is, he didn’t make his living that way. 
Of course, he’d written arty junk for the col- 
lege Lit., and the Phi Beta Kappa key should 
have warned me that something was queer, 
but amazing brown eyes and lovely hands 
and a nice voice lulled me into a false sense 
of security. 

I didn’t even realize the truth when, a 
month after our honeymoon, he anded me 
a strange check for ten dollars. Yes, it began 
that long ago, and we were very young. The 
ten dollars went into bed linens for our cozy 
two-room apartment; helpful, too, to a 
young teacher and his brand-new wife. 

I recall the following years with a wistful 
sort of pleasure; regular job, bills paid by 
the tenth of the month, friends and parties. 
Being a typewriter widow some nights wasn’t 
too bad. I play bridge. Also, I like clothes, 
and the extra checks were mine. D didn’t 
care about the money. It was enough for 
him to read his name in print. And men 
complain that women are vain! 

The trouble began after the first big sale 
in 1930. D’s literary temperature rose alarm- 
ingly. Acute symptoms of egotitis. As if this 
wasn’t enough, he pushed through three 
others in four months. I mean big ones, too. 

Then my Cesar crossed the Rubicon, drag- 
ging the two children and me along. 

Gone was the good old job and gone were 
the halcyon hours of sweet content. No 
longer could he write or not write as fancy 
dictated, and, so help me, he didn’t make a 
sale for six months. 


And oh what moans were his. He hadn’t 


an idea. He was washed up, through, fin- 
ished. He would get a job as a rural mail 
carrier or open a filling station. 


REPARE to face all this if you ever love 
a writer. Writing is a kind of disease, a 
self-justification, a compensation for some 
deep complex of inferiority. Writers don’t 
like to write. They invent all sorts of crazy 
excuses to keep away from the typewriter. 
Kindly people call it “temperament.” 
Perhaps the two of you will be looking at 
a collection of paintings by some famous 
artist (as D and I were), or maybe your 
spouse will be reading the newspaper. He'll 
jump suddenly to the typewriter. He has an 
idea, a grand one, a natural. For days you 
won’t see him and then he emerges with the 
“rough copy.” For you to read! 


There are many things more exciting than 
reading a first draft. It isn’t too good, you 
say to yourself, but don’t tell him so. He'll 
doctor it some before it goes out, and what 
he wants now is to bask in the sunshine of 
your praise. If you must—I say, must— 
make a suggestion, work it around so that 
he will think the idea came from him. Awk- 
ward, but important, and it can be done. 

This phase passes. Necessity and common 
sense dictate regular hours and he then com- 
plains bitterly of how hard he works. Hard 
work, my eye! I believe, with Barrie, that 
nothing is work unless you’d rather be doing 
something else. 

When other sales come your man will 
smile. How wise he was to make the change 
and not be grubbing his life out at an un- 
creative occupation. He begins to glow in 
the warmth of local praise, and accepts an 
invitation or so to talk to the Literary Circle. 
Perhaps he tells you what a bore it is, but 
he accepts. He has a novel out now and 
begins to spend the royalties ahead of time. 
It is rejected again and again. 

God, what a lot of fools the editors and 
publishers are! They don’t know what they 
want. Soon comes the talk once more of 
opening a filling station. Pray then that he 
does it, if this is going to worry you, for all 
your life you are going to pass through these 
periods of desperation. The best thing is, 
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get hardened, pay no attention to him; he’ll 
snap out of it. They all do. 


RITERS head the sucker lists of the 
world. When they have money they 
spend it on anything that comes to mind. 
You could sell D an electric refrigerator 
at the North Pole if he had money. The 
kids get ponies, D buys a fancy foreign 
camera with which he can’t take a picture 
as good as Johnny takes with his dollar 
Brownie. He goes in for an imported “over 
and under” shotgun—four hundred dollars. 
He’s got money and ideas, he “feels a 
new power” in his stuff. Oh, gosh! I know 
darned well that the ebb tide is coming, and 
I’ve learned to skin out a little for lean 
periods. 

You'll have to get used to queer letters 
from queer ladies, too, unless your man 
employs a secretary, which D can’t afford 
as a regular luxury. In other words, I handle 
his mail. Here is one from yesterday’s bag: 

The lady had read his latest story. He 
seemed such an understanding soul. He 
would know women. (Bah!) She knows 
that she and D would get along, but, alas, 
she is married. There is a teeny-weeny spark 
of hope, however. Her husband is away 
often on business. 

If he ever goes there I’ll brain him! I 
haven’t put up with all this to share him 
now with some other female. 

You will also be expected to keep away 
those people who wish to give him a plot, 
or who have a short story they want him 
to criticize. This very often means the loss 
of good, well-meaning friends. 


T was during one of our particularly lean 

periods that Dr. Harris broke through my 
guard. Dr. Harris is a prominent surgeon, a 
wizard with a knife, but people seemed to 
be holding on to their gall-stones or patron- 
izing the charity wards. 

When I entered the living room, I heard 
a voice in the library. 

“Oh, it’s a grand story,” D was saying,, a 
silky purr to his voice that I didn’t like, “a 
natural!” The doctor chuckled like a maiden 
lady with her first love. 














“Look, Joe! A new kind of Western story. 
horse marries the girl!” 

“Wrote it in two hours,” he expanded. 
“Didn’t even revise it.” 

“Don’t,” begged D fervently. “The fresh- 
ness will give the editor a big kick.” 

I banged on the door and suggested Scotch. 
D handed me a heavy frown. I’ve never 
been sure whether he was peeved at my 
interruption or because I hadn’t sidetracked 
the interview. 

I congratulated the doctor on entering 
the literary lists. He said seriously: “I’m not 
very busy now and thought I’d pick up a 
little easy money on the side. Always had 
a feeling that I could write if I took the 
time.” 

I fixed a double shot for D after this, 
knowing that I was spoiling his afternoon. 
for he can’t write a line after he takes a 
drink. (There is a naive superstition among 
non-writers that inspiration is related directly 
instead of inversely to alcohol.) 

The doctor ‘asked : 

‘Do you think I ought to explain about 
the old lady not wanting to sell the cow, 
but sacrificing the faithful old animal that 
she loved on account of the two young 
people?” I swear to you this is an exact 
quotation. 
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“No indeed, Doctor,” said D. “Your style 
is subtle, restrained, red meat for the expe- 
rienced reader. I envy you.” 

“But.” The doctor hesitated, titillating his 
ego. “But will the average magazine reader 
get my meaning?” 

“Umm,” answered D, “that’s a point, of 
course, and then you must consider the 
editors also. Maybe you’d better put in a 
line or two.” 

“T think so.” The doctor’s eyes were fever- 
ish. “I’m a guy that can take criticism,” he 
said modestly. 

“Yes, no doubt,” answered D. The doctor 
missed it cold. 

The Scotch was a mistake. Liquor de- 
stroys D’s naturally courteous inhibitions and 
loosens his tongue. He finished his drink 
and, leaning forward, tapped the surgeon 
on the knee. I expected the worst. 

“I want you to do something for me, 
Doctor,” he began. 

“Sure,” said the doctor heartily, sunning 
himself in D’s fancied praise. “Sure, any- 
thing you say, George.” 

“I want to cut out somebody’s appendix.” 

The doctor’s mouth dropped open, and 
he asked seriously: “Don’t you feel well?” 

“Tip-top,” answered George, “only a little 
low because I haven’t sold a word in three 
months, and I want to take a fling at sur- 
gery.” 

The silence was ghastly. The doctor rose. 

“You're joking, George,” he said stiffly, “or 
drunk. It’s not a good joke to a man who 
has spent twenty years learning to operate.” 

It was almost as bad as the time a lady 
gushingly asked D if he wrote under his 
own name and he answered: “No, Mark 
Twain !” 

When the door closed behind the doctor, 
D was chuckling. He mixed himself another 
Scotch. 

Riding with us one evening was a writer 
who publishes occasionally in a type of mag- 
azine that is long on art and short on money. 
This man, I must admit, looks much more 
like a writer than D. He wears a beret, shirt 
open at the throat, dirty white slacks, long 
hair. He specializes on stories having to do 
with the futility of life. He was and is in 


severe financial straits. He said quite seri- 
ously: 

“T can knock off a couple of short stories 
a week for magazines like you write for but 
I haven’t the pull with them.” 

“No?” Ds eyes were glued to the road. 

“No, and then,” hesitantly, “then | 
wouldn’t want them to appear under my 
own name anyway.” 

D choked and gurgled. 

“T’ll write them for you,” the arty lad 
continued, “and use your name. We'll split 
fifty-fifty.” 

D took his foot off the gas, and I whis- 
pered fiercely in his ear: 

“Don’t you dare!” I knew he was con- 
templating making the man walk home, and 
his sister is one of my few remaining friends. 

The next telephone call might be news 
from Metro Goldwyn Mayer, or it might be 
a good word about the serial. We meet the 
postman at the front gate. 

It grips you: the uncertainty of the thing, 
the gamble! 

Once I was embarrassed if D forgot to 
pay the bills by the tenth of the month. 
Bills no longer worry me unless creditors get 
noisy. We strain to pay taxes, meet insur- 
ance premiums; even the gasoline bill goes 
three months and we change filling stations 
waiting for a check. There are a number 
of ways in which D might earn an honest 
living. He could return to teaching, yet 
when he was asked to head the English de- 
partment of a prominent school last year I 
shouted “No.” That’s what it does to you! 

But we'll worry along and life is never 
dull. 

And D is happy. 

Only, don’t let it get you. Never love a 
writer. It warps your judgment. Marry 
one if you’re seventy, lonely, homely, have 
an independent income, and it’s your last 
chance. 


But never love one. Never. 
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By Upton SincLar 


HIS month Upton Sinclair is sixty, and this 

month he publishes his sixtieth book “‘Little Steel.’’ 
The gulf that separates modern magazine literature 
from the stuff that was published in Godey’s Lady 
Book (which though published during 1860-3 never 
mentioned the Civil War) has been chiseled by great 
men, among whom Upton Sinclair ranks high. 


For years it was a cardinal rule among many news- 
papers NOT to mention his name, except in case of 
death, or personal scandal. Chief reason for this 
was Sinclair’s book ‘“‘The Brass Check” a clear and 
lucid explanation of the American Newspaper, as it 
was 20 years ago, and as it is today in hundreds of 
instances. His book ‘‘The Jungle’? which only the Vew 
York Times dared print caused an immediate Con- 
gressional investigation of the meat industry, and to- 
day the meat you buy is marked “U. S. Inspected’’ 
largely because of Upton Sinclair. But the publishers 
hated Sinclair for a reason more pungent than his 
crusading against individual cases of corruption. They 
hated, and most of them still hate Upton Sinclair, 
because he has dedicated the mature part of his life 
to a fight for social justice. A fight that is mirrored 
in the thinking of scores of writers whom he has 
influenced, and hundreds of legislators who have had 
the courage to consider and weigh his ideas. 


Sinclair has published all of his own books, and 
the money he has made from them, a magnificent 
fortune if he chose to retain it, has been spent in 
fighting for the theme strain of his life — social 
justice. 


The extent to which selfish and self centered men 
will fight against social justice was shown in the fero- 
cious battle put up against him in California when 
he ran for Governor and was defeated. 


Likewise the extent to which people are interested 
in what Sinclair has to say is shown in this following 
record, which is the greatest record of its kind ever 
amassed by any writer, living or dead. Sinclair’s 60 
books have each been translated into an average of 13 
different foreign languages. Some of them, namely 
“OIL!” and “The Jungle” have been translated into 
27 different languages. The total sale of his 60 books 
in America and foreign lands runs deep into the mil- 
lions. His influence on world thought is comparable 
only to the influence on future mathematics caused 
by Einstein when he created new mathematics to fit 
his theory of additional dimensions. 


HEN I was a boy America was a 

land where money talked. Wherever 

you turned you heard people say it; 
they said it in loud and raucous tones, which 
hurt my ears. Money jeered, money bragged ; 
money told me that I was nobody, and that 
nothing I did or said amounted to anything. 
It never would, because I wouldn’t make 
money, because I was such a fool as not to 
believe in money as the end and aim of civili- 
zation. 


I was born in Baltimore, a great port which 
was making money after the Civil War. It 
had its merchant princes and its money kings, 
and I was so situated that I heard about them 
and sometimes met them. I listened to their 
conversation, and discovered that it had to do 
with money, and the hereditary power and 
glory which money conferred upon its vota- 
ries and priests. I became in early childhood 
a reader of books, and learned about other 
worlds—of romance and adventure and he- 
roism. 


Then I was taken to New York, which was 
ruled by Tammany Hall, a racket, although 
that word had not been invented. I was in 
position to know the inside of that corruption 
and I saw that it was all the pursuit and wor- 
ship of money, the sacrifice of everything 
precious in life for cash. 


A? first I blamed the Tammany gangsters, 

the politicians; but then little by little 
I came to understand that the big business 
fellows were paying the politicians, and mak- 
ing ten times as much out of it as the poli- 
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ticians. It was the bankers, the big-money 
men of Wall Street, who were buying Amer- 
ica away from the people, and making the 
word democracy a bad joke and a sham. 
So for many years I came to hate the Wall 
Street crowd, and when I met them and 
listened to them, I burned to put them in 
books and pillory them before the world. 

It was only as I lived longer and grew 
wiser that I came to understand that men are 
what social systems make them, and that it 
was not the individual bankers and street rail- 
way magnates, but the system of production 
for profit which was destroying the American 
ideal of government of, by, and for the 
people. 

I was eighteen years old when I became a 
“watcher” in a polling-booth for a reform 
organization in New York, and came very 
close to getting my head broken in the effort 
to keep a lot of marked Tammany ballots 
from being counted. So you see I have been 
in that fight for forty-two years now. You 
can still get your head broken any day or 
night, and hundreds of men are doing so 
every day and night; but even so, the mind 
of America is changing, and a part of me has 
sat up on a high hill and watched the pro- 
cession go by, and seen it changing, ever so 
slowly—but a lot in forty-two years. 


ATTRIBUTE this change to the noble 

company of men and women of letters 
who have made their appearance on the scene 
during my time. Many of them did not know 
their own power, and builded better than 
they knew. Mark Twain, for example. I 
don’t think he knew he was a reformer, and 
when I met him he was in sorrow and bitter 
despair about his country. But he loved kind- 
ness and justice, and hated lying and knavery 
and all the systems of oppression, old or new. 
In stories like “The Prince and the Pauper” 
and “The Connecticut Yankee” he moved 
the imaginations of millions of people. (It 
is the imagination that rules in the end.) 
Likewise William Dean Howells ; when I met 
him he was tired and subdued, but a book 
like “A Traveller From Altruria” went on 
working, and I hope still does so, in the cause 
of loveliness and fair dealing. That is why 
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books are so important ; they do not tire, and 
they go on working. 

Younger writers came on, who were not 
tired and heartsick. I read Frank Norris’s 
“The Octopus” and it shocked me mightily; 
I didn’t know what to make of it, because it 
was hard for me to believe that such things 
had ever happened in America, and—here is 
a strange and curious fact: I didn’t know 
how to find out. The reviewers didn’t know 
either—or at any rate they failed to tell me. 
And then came David Graham Phillips, a 
grand fighting man, who hated mammon- 
worship just as I did, and wrote a fighting 
book called “The Age of Gilt.” Phillips was 
happier than I in one way, that he was able 
to cut his stories to fit the magazines, and 
was able to get his indictments of political 
and financial corruption even into the Satur- 
day Evening Post —something which re- 
mains for all these years beyond my powers! 

Jack London came three or four years 
ahead of me and poured out a flood of gor- 
geous stuff, most of it touched with revolt 
against the system, and some of it among the 
best fighting stuff we Socialists have. Jack 
helped to make “The Jungle” known, and ten 
years later, towards the close of his life, he 
wrote one of the most eloquent pieces of 
American prose as an introduction to my 
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anthology of the literature of social protest, 
“The Cry for Fustice.” 

There were other writers; I should have 
to write quite an essay to tell about them all. 
There were not so many as I had hoped, for 
the World War came along, and it appears 
that a great war always brings in its train a 
period of disillusionment and cynicism. We 
had a decade of writers whose revolt against 
the world took the form of getting drunk and 
trying various forms of sex perversion. I 
won’t name them, because they have pun- 
ished themselves, and most of those who are 
still writing are now recognized for the reac- 
tionaries they always were. 

Now, again, America is taking heart, and 
dreaming of some kind of society in which 
there can be security and freedom for all the 
people—something which not even the rich 
can enjoy today. There are millions now who 
do not believe in money-accumulation as the 
end and goal of human life. Good reason, 
you say, because they have no chance to suc- 
ceed at it. But bitterness about one’s personal 
fate is the first step to thinking and trying to 
understand a world in which one-third of the 
population is condemned to misery, no mat- 
ter how hard they work and scheme and 
struggle. 

In short, people are reading and thinking 
and talking about economics today. New 
writers are appearing, and fighting for the 
right of independence, and to say what they 
think about the system of exploitation, which 
has thrown some ten to twelve millions 
permanently out of work, and is making it 
necessary for us to heap up a deficit of four 
billions of dollars a year to keep the 
ratio of unemployment from doubling itself. 
Thoughtful books and honest books, fighting 




















“Eleanor, Eleanor, I love you madly, he cried!” 


books for the cause of social justice are pour- 
ing from the presses, both here and in Eng- 
land, and in all the countries where freedom 
to think and to speak survives. I believe that 
America and the other democratic lands are 
soon to see a new birth of freedom, and I be- 
lieve that the literary critics of that happier 
time will look back upon this age and call it 
the time of golden opportunity in the history 
of literature. 

Among those who read these words are 
young writers who will thrill to the idea that 
their books may be read and their names be 
listed in that roll of honor. Get something 
vital to say, and learn to say it with power 
and appeal. You may help to make the 
future of humanity happy and noble. 








Murder Preferred 


By Jack DeWitt 


” HE discordant jangle of the tele- 

phone awoke Sheriff Bill Jones at 

11 o’clock on the night of August 4, 
1938. He lifted the receiver. A woman’s 
high-pitched scream was in his ear. The 
sheriff tensed, clung grimly to the telephone, 
chewed the ends of his moustache. The 
scream died down into 


of story have bothered to study the style of 
the various magazines in the field. 

And they have a style! Don’t think for 
one moment because a magazine uses lurid 
police pictures and actual names, places and 
dates, that there is no more need for style 
than in hacking out one of those semi-ad- 

vertising features on 





a wailing moan. Then 
it rose again on even a 
higher pitch: ‘Mur- 
der!’ The voice 


threatened to shatter 
the insides of the tele- 
phone. ‘Murder!’ ” 


; The author 

Murder is right. 
This is the murderous 
formula-beginning for 





This is probably the finest article on 
fact detective writing that has been our 
privilege to publish. The author has 
sold an average of 125 fact detective 
articles a year for the past five years. 
All the boiled down 
tion that you need is given right here. 
concludes 
editorial query form he uses. There is 
also a complete fact detective market list. 


the back page of Sat- 
urday’s “Tageblatt”. 
The very title of 
each magazine is a po- 
tent clew to the type 
of story that must be 
presented if you are to 
land one of these bits 
at 1 cent to 3 cents a 
word and a buck to 
five each for pictures. 


inside informa- 


by giving the 








thousands of “True 

Crime” stories which reach the editorial desks 
of the nation’s most realistic magazines every 
month. 

Startling Detective, Actual Detective, In- 
side Detective, American Detective, True De- 
tective, Front Page Detective, the harassed 
editors of every one of these magazines and 
half a dozen others have scratched their 
heads and tossed this “formula opening” to 
rewrite men a hundred times. 

I used it myself, back five years ago when 
I was scurrying from state to state like a 
criminal on the lam, trying to be at the 
scenes of all the nation’s most spectacular 
crimes while the blood was still warm. Since 
then I have learned to change the opening 
formula and to look before I leap from crime 
to crime. 

Few newspapermen in America are un- 
aware of the excellent market offered by 
these “True Crime” magazines. And, accord- 
ing to many of the editors I talked to in New 
York a month ago, very few persons among 
the hundreds who are trying to sell this type 


Every magazine uses 
the word “Detective” on its front cover. 
Ergo, when a reader buys one of these maga- 
zines he expects “detective stories”. 

In those two words will be found the 
whole secret of success or failure. I have 
written and sold an average of 125 of these 
stories a year for five years. I have “covered 
crime” in every state in the union, a couple 
of territories and two foreign countries. Dur- 
ing the present depression my income has ex- 
ceeded that of the pulp writers whose ranks 
I deserted for this more spectacular and more 
realistic field. Whenever the crime trail has 
brought me within driving distance of New 
York, I have gone there and conferred with 
editors, asking them what they wanted, and 
whether their styles were changing. 

Always the replies have been the same. 
They want Detective Stories. They want 
stories with actual names, places, dates; 
stories about crimes that really happened. 
And they want these things blended and writ- 
ten as well as you are able into a clear-cut, 
well-rounded detective-mystery story in 
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which the criminal gets what’s coming to him 
at the finish. 

Sounds simple? Well, it isn’t quite as 
simple as knocking out that column of obitu- 
aries, the social chit-chat, or the routine 
police court story. 

But there is a way to make life easier 
for the editors of True Crime magazines. And 
when you make life a bit easier for an editor 
you are getting somewhere in this writing 
game no matter what branch of it you’re 
tackling. 

Take a look at those two words again, 
“Detective story”. Surely a detective story is 
one of crime detection. And surely a mystery 
or at least a great big palpitating question 
must exist before there is any need of a de- 
tective in the picture at all. Once the 
need of a detective has arisen, surely he will 
be “baffleld” and then grope from clew to 
clew until the criminal is caught and the 
hangman prepares the noose. 

That’s the secret. In general these stories 
must present a picture of a hard-working de- 
tective on the job. There are one or two 
more specialized styles that are acceptable 
to the magazines, but we’ll come to them 
later. If you have a story that you are aim- 
ing at the True Crime magazines, you'd bet- 
ter stick to the general “working detective” 
theme at first. It’s surer. 

Now there is a short-cut that will save you 
a lot of headaches trying to analyze your 
material. Send the editor an outline of your 
material and also tell him how many pictures 
you can get—not how many you THINK 
you can get—and whether or not the central 
detective figure in the yarn will okay your 
efforts. 

When you receive the editor’s reply (and 
don’t get it into your head he will feel “both- 
ered” or snarl at you for taking his time), 
your analysis of story material will have been 
done for you. You'll have an editor’s word 
that he’d be glad to see the finished yarn. 
You won’t have an assignment because it 
doesn’t matter if you are Ernest Hemming- 
way, the editor will reserve the right to see 
what you do with every separate job before 
he accepts it. 

Then keep in mind that it is a Detective 


story the editor has asked for, and get down 
to work ! 


First of all, take a look at the first para- 
graph in this article. It is the type of begin- 
ning that probably popped into your mind 
the moment you began to write. Toss it out. 
Your intention is to thrill a reader ; to mystify 
him; even to startle and sometimes to hor- 
rify him. That’s what your editor is going 
to pay you to do. And you are going to lose 
a lot of thrill, a lot of mystery and a lot of 
horror groping along with that sheriff until 
he reaches the scene of the crime. 


So, why not start at the scene? Start right 
in where the mystery actually begins. Show 
the detective at work finding his clews. Make 
him think and act like a human being, then 
creep into his soul and make him FEEL, 
whether you are writing a first-person story 
or not. 


If there has been a lapse of days or even 
hours between the commission of the crime 
you are writing about and the capture of the 
criminal, you have ample scope to work up 
your mystery; to follow clew after clew. If 
the criminal was captured on the spot, with 
the “smoking weapon falling from his nerve- 
less hand,” you simply haven’t got a detective 
story and you’d better go back to your detec- 
tive and ask him to dig a little deeper in the 
files. 


There is the “action” angle—don’t forget 
that. If there is no mystery in your crime 
but a powerful lot of action until the crimi- 
nal is caught, you’ve still got a story accepta- 
ble to the “crime” mags, providing you know 
how to sustain interest in dramatic, gripping, 
truthful description of action. 


The word “truthful” didn’t fall by acci- 
dent into that last paragraph. This is the 
keynote of every effort you put forth for the 
magazines we are talking about: Truth. You 
must have your details correct. You can do 
what you like with them—juggle them about 
to create suspense, action, drama; support 
them with all the props of the story writer’s 
trade. But they must be TRUE. 


Otherwise libel will result. You have 
learned about “libel” if you are a newspaper 
worker ; you know the meaning of the word 
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if you are not. What you haven’t heard is 
that a vast army of starving lawyers exist in 
_ the United States searching through the True 

Crime magazines every month and living off 
the “libelous statements” their buzzard eyes 
disclose. 

So tell the truth. Don’t do what a writer 
in the deep south did a month ago. A maga- 
zine was hurrying a story of his to press. The 
editor wired him for the outcome of the mur- 
derer’s trial. The writer wires back, “Sen- 
tenced to death”. The story ran and the 
murderer came forth with a squad of lawyers 
to sue the magazine for fifty thousand dollars. 
A jury had freed him, Naturally that writer 
will never sell another story to the magazine 
involved or to any other in the field. Either 
he was too lazy to get off his broad hips and 
find out about the case, a circumstance which 
in all charitability I am trying to believe, or 
he was nothing more or less than a literary 
thief. He knew he’d never sell that story 
unless the criminal was convicted. 

Stick to the truth. Convict your criminals 
only if they have previously been convicted 
in the courts of your state. Exonerate those 
who are exonerated and do it in plain, un- 
equivocal language. 

Another word about action: This quality 
in a detective story is desirable, of course, 
if it falls naturally into place. But action 
does not mean aping the disjoined style of 
a weekly news magazine which strains to be 
pithily curt and gives birth to a Scotchman’s 
telegram in every paragraph. There are 
plenty of books on journalism and short-story 
writing advertised in WriTeR’s Dicest which 
will explain the fundamentals of action in 
the short story. 

And now we should consider women in- 
terest. This is a quality that will make your 
story. If you have a woman in your material 
and you can paint her as a real, under- 
standable, thinking, feeling person, you’ve 
got something. She may be a central charac- 
ter on either side. She can be the victim, and 
this is usually a wonderful part for her to 
play ; or she may be just someone who knows 
something the detective should be told. Any- 
how, wherever she appears or whatever she 
is, she is valuable. 

I covered a story in northern Wisconsin 


where a little, gray-haired motherly woman 
solved the mystery of her own sister’s murder. 
Detectives and lawyers had given up. The 
little woman herself was about to give up. 
I helped her with the last stages of her clew 
hunting and the sister’s husband was con- 
victed of wife poisoning. Of course this is 
not the type of “woman interest” I was driv- 
ing at a moment ago. But the very fact that 
there was a woman in this story helped its 
appeal, although she was old and gray and 
all her curves were gone. 


One of the “more specialized” types of 
“True Crime” stories mentioned earlier in 
this article is the story told entirely from a 
woman’s viewpoint. At least two magazines 
in the field are featuring this sort of story. 
It is usually told by the woman, in the first 
person. You will need her signature on an 
affidavit releasing the story to you and saying 
that it is true as she has narrated it. The 
tale should point a moral. A warning from 
the erring sinner to her sisters under-the-skin. 


Here enters the “by-line” bugbear in the 
True Detective Story field. 


If you have studied a few of these maga- 
zines (and if you haven’t you’re not giving- 
yourself a break in attempting to write for 
them), you have observed that many stories 
are “by-lined” thus: “By Sheriff or Detective 
So-and-So as told to, etc.” 


Fortunately for commercial writers who 
have been doing stories in this field, many 
editors have abandoned the “by-liner” idea 
in the last six months or so. In my opinion 
it was always more or less a boomerang in 
the direction of authenticity. Talking to 
hundreds of readers in all walks of life, from 
San Francisco to New York and Interna- 
tional Falls to New Orleans, I have been con- 
vinced that the only reaction they ever had 
to an officer’s “by-line” was the thought that 
the story could not be so true after all as no 
sheriff or detective could talk, much less 
write, like that. 


Of course, that might be the writer’s fault. 
He should be able to present a “by-lined” 
story in words and phrases that point the 
character of the “by-liner”. And if he did 
that, there isn’t a magazine in the field that 
would use the story. Alas, real life detectives 
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are not counterparts of those we create in our 
fiction. 

Still many “by-lined” stories are being 
used. Some editors continue to favor them. 
If you write your story in the first person “as 
told by”, I urge you to show your manuscript 
to the by-liner before you send it to the 
magazine. Even then he will drive you to 
distraction with the “things that ought to be 
in ;” he will try to puff somebody or other for 
political reasons. 

If you don’t show your story to the by- 
liner before it is printed, you'll probably 
make him your enemy for life. That is, un- 
less he is one of those rare, broad individuals 
in a big job and doing it thoroughly, whom 
I occasionally run across. 

Some officers will refuse you the use of 
their name in the by-line point blank. Some 
will threaten what they’ll do if you use them 
in the story at all. These, you will find, are 
the incompetents, or the political catchpolls 
encountered in the corn and cotton belts. 
They are the men whose jobs have gone to 
their heads and who suffer delusions of gran- 
deur and power. When I encounter them I 
go blithely on my way, writing the story, if 
it is a good one; getting my facts elsewhere 
and taking particular pains to use the truth 
about the officer in question, and nothing but 
truth, letting the chips stay where they fall. 

There is another “by-liner” you will en- 
counter. He is the convicted criminal. The 
murderer or the gangster who wants to “tell 
all”. Al Capone is one. If you can get past 
the “seeing eye” and interview him in Alca- 
traz, you will get a story no editor will print. 
Al has been wanting to tell this story to a 
magazine writer for years. So has every other 
criminal. Thumbs are down on this sort of 
story (I mean unless it has something vio- 
lently outstanding) for the reason that the 
reader, knowing the by-liner is a crook, will 
assume, and correctly, that he also is a liar. 

Besides, the average felon has only one 
story to tell. I could write Al Capone’s with- 
out talking to him. Its theme would be self 
pity—“the world has persecuted him.” 

During what I call the “Gangster cycle,” 
after the death of John Dillinger, I was in- 
vited to meet one of the nation’s No. 1 pub- 
lic enemies. The rendezvous was the middle 
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Yule 
\ ‘ 
He said something about heightening 
his suspense.” 


“Search me. 


of a lake in north central Wisconsin. I was 
to go out in a rowboat. The hoodlum would 
do the same, both of us going alone. This 
man was Homer Van Meter, the most coldly 
vicious killer the FBI ever put where he was 
safe—on a marble slab. 

Van Meter double crossed me. He brought 
with him two hatchet men who lay flat in the 
bottom of the rowboat. “Just as a precau- 
tion,” he said when the boats were tied to- 
gether. Then he told me the story that I 
have heard a thousand times before and 
since. The world had picked on him; he was 
an innocent boy who never had a chance. 

It’s the same old whine that you will hear 
if you go after a first-person story from a 
criminal. It’s the tale no editor wants to 
print. 

You don’t need to be a newspaper reporter 
“on the job when a yarn breaks” to do a story 
for this good-paying field. In fact, it is often 
better if you are not connected with a news- 
paper. Jealousy arises among officers who 
worked together on a case and who resent 
one of their number getting a large share of 
the credit in a magazine article. Jealous 
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officers impair news sources. Impaired news 
sources get you fired from a newspaper. 

The question of pictures is an important 
one. Official pictures are the best, the list of 
gruesome “on the scene” shots being rounded 
out by a few from the local newspaper. But 
never pay for pictures until you have received 
a form of acceptance from the editor. There’s 
always a chance he’ll turn your story down, 
you know, and you’ll have manuscript and 
pictures on your hands. 

I carry a 3% x 4% Speed Graphic camera 
wherever I go, and often take all the pictures 
I need for a story. As I endeavor to “cover 
the United States,” it is quite possible that 
when a four-dimensional crime story breaks 
at the far side of the country from where I 
happen to be at the moment, I’ll be on the 
job and taking my own pictures before the 
criminal has been convicted and the story 
becomes available for magazine use. 

For some reason I have had enormously 
lucky breaks in this regard. I was in Florida 
covering a story on international alien run- 
ning when the Cash kidnaping case broke 
right under my nose. I was in Portland, 
Oregon, when the Mattson kidnaping oc- 
curred in Tacoma; in New York when the 
pitiful Bruno Richard stepped on the greased 
skidway of New Jersey law ; in Chicago when 
John Dillinger broke his teeth on a sidewalk 
and did not feel the jar; in Minnesota the 
other day when a farmhand killed three and 
set up a brief mystery for the Minneapolis 
sheriff to tackle. 

But you do not need to be on the spot, as 
I have said. The story is no good to you until 
the criminal has confessed or been found 
guilty by a jury of his peers. 

To brief it: Unsolved mysteries are a poor 
bet. Stories of horrible depravity are out; 
stories of child-murderers and child-criminals 
are no good; neither are tales whose central 
drive is sex perversion. 

Murder is preferred in these crime tales 
but a good rousing bank robbery, kidnaping, 
and even attempted homicide is not frowned 
upon. 

In an “attempted homicide” story, your 
victim MUST NOT KNOW the attacker. I 
have completed one that has all the elements 
necessary for this sort of story. It occurred 


in San Francisco. I covered its preliminaries 
and received a wire the other day that the 
criminal had been convicted. The victim was 
a woman. She lived, but she suffered so 
much at the hands of the criminal that her 
mind has been a blank ever since. She is an 
adult child, learning to walk and to talk. She 
could not identify the man in court although 
she had known him before the attack. Here 
was mystery with a criminal traced, arrested 
and convicted through circumstantial evi- 
dence although his victim lived. You will not 
find a parallel case in a lot of searching. It 
is filled with a terrible tragedy that is far 
worse than actual murder could have been. 

You'll have to watch the maniacs in these 
stories. A man declared “insane” by a jury, 
after a group of paid alienists have worked 
on him, may be as sound as you or me 
(sounder unless he is an aspiring author). 
Magazines do not frown upon the story of his 
crime. On the other hand, the gibbering, 
slobbering murdering maniac is taboo. After 
all, he isn’t accountable. 

There is one exception. The murderer 
whom you know is off his pot (I consider 
all of them are) but is never so designated in 
the court records. 

And it is to the records you must go to 
get your material for these factual tales of 
crime and violence. If you are anchored in 
or near a city, a good-natured Irishman on 
the fingerprint and photograph staff (called 
“I” bureau) is your best bet. These chaps 
usually have a long and excellent memory 
and can short-cut you to the files. From the 
homicide files take what stories you think 
contain the elements already mentioned in 
this article: Detective work ; suspense ; delay 
between crime and capture. Go back five, 
six, eight or even fifty years, but remember 
the further you go the tougher time you're 
going to have getting a set of six to twelve 
good usable pictures (8x10 glossy prints are 
tops). The more antique your yarn the bet- 
ter it must be. You'll have to figure out your 
own system of filing these “case records.” 
I’m not good at files. 

As you discuss the cases you have selected 
with the officers who worked on them, you 
will find district attorneys the most obliging 

(Continued on page 53) 





How to Make Unsym- 
pathetic Characters Salable 


By WILLIAM MarTIN 


strongly dramatic, realistic story—one 
that can’t possibly miss—and though 
it’s two A. M. you drag a sympathetic literary 
friend out of bed for a reading and some pre- 
acceptance check praise. 
Your friend reads your story, frowns a 
great deal throughout, and finally says: 
“Listen, de Mau- 


7 OU have written a swell story, say, a 


normal situation. That’s where the conflict 
comes in; that’s where I get this beautiful 
drama. Of course he’s unreasonable and un- 
sympathetic. He’s got to be.” 
“I still don’t like him,” your friend says. 
“And I don’t want to read about him.” 
“Hold on,” you say. “Let me finish. You 
can’t sit there and tell me that all human 
beings always act 





passant, what’s the 


reasonably and sym- 


idea of waking me 
up to read a story 
about a hero I can’t 
even like? Your 
story is realistic, all 
right, and your 
characterization of 
your hero is sound. 
But I still don’t like 
your hero. He acts 
unreasonably ac- 
cording to my 
standard of good 
conduct, and I have 
no sympathy for 
him. Why, he says 
and does things 
here that a profes- 
sional cad wouldn’t 





We asked Mr. Martin, about whom we’ve 
heard much recently, for some autobiograph- 
ical data. He replied that autobiography was 
on his schedule after his 10th novel came off 
the press. The lady with whom this modest 
literary gent dwells offered these few words: 

“My husband, Bill (William Martin) , decided 
he would be a writer about a year and a half 
ago. He’d had no experience at writing, knew 
no editors, agents, etc., except by name. But 
he studied all the magazines and stories, ana- 
lyzed what they wanted, and then started in to 
write. He sold his first story to Liberty, within 
four months after he had started to write. 
Since then, he has sold every story he wrote, 
to Collier’s, Redbook, and Liberty, and all of 
those stories have sold in England and in Eu- 
rope. And he’s been asked for a novelette. In 
other words, he analyzed the writing business 
as if it were any other—demand and supply, 
etc., and he has apparently found the right 
answers. He’s analytical and articulate about 
what he’s doing.” 








pathetically in all 
situations. Not by a 
jugfull. If they did, 
there never would 
be any human con- 
flict. Hence no hu- 
man drama and no 
good, human. sto- 
ries. You know as 
well as I do that all 
humans have un- 
reasonable and un- 
sympathetic charac- 
teristics. When they 
assert these charac- 
teristics, and they 
do assert them 
in particular situa- 
tions, they act un- 


stoop to. I can’t identify myself with him, 
and my only response to him is that I wish 
he’d fall off page twelve and break his neck. 
If you have to be a writer at two in the 
morning, why, in heaven’s name, couldn’t 
you show up with a good guy for a hero, 
a reasonable guy, somebody I could sym- 
pathize with and would like to read 
about ?” 

You raise your voice. “Reasonable,” you 
say. “Make him reasonable! The trouble is 
that you don’t get this story. Can’t you see 
that the whole story turns on the fact that 
this guy is unreasonable in this particular 


reasonably and unsympathetically. My hero 
is asserting his own particular human unrea- 
sonableness and that’s the story. Of course 
he’s unsympathetic. I’ve made that clear.” 

“You’ve made it so clear,” your friend 
says, “that I don’t like your hero, and I am 
reasonably certain that no editor in his right 
mind will like him either.” 

“All right,” you reply. “All RIGHT! I 
didn’t come here to be shouted at, and 
I’m not excited. And don’t think that I can’t 
take criticism. I'll show you what editors 
like.” 

Not long ago all of the above happened to 
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me. My story concerned a young husband 
who resented his first-born son. He quarreled 
with his wife during her pregnancy, neglected 
her during confinement and, after the baby 
was born, he visited her at the hospital only 
once. A dark, unsympathetic story, you will 
readily admit. 

After my highly unsatisfactory talk with 
my friend I did three things with the story 
and I learned a great deal about writing from 
all three. 

First, I sent the story out immediately. 
And in no time at all I had collected nine 
printed rejection slips. I learned something 
very definite from these printed rejections. 
I learned that my story, though well written 
and soundly characterized, had missed ap- 
proximating the norm of the acceptable story 
so far that no editor thought it necessary to 
qualify his rejection with a line like “well 
written but trite.” I began to admit then 
that maybe people don’t like to read bitterly 
unsympathetic stories and editors know it. 

Second: I put the story away. Hereafter, 
I said, I would write sympathetic stories 
about a good guy like my Uncle Ermine. I 
would charge this little number up to writing 
experience. I could recall reading stories in 
popular magazines, interesting, readable sto- 
ries too, that were basically unsympathetic. 
But I hadn’t learned as yet exactly why my 
story was a failure. 

I brought myself around to the intolerable 
business of analyzing my material and trying 
to present it in a way that would make it ac- 
ceptable. For two months I studied the story. 
I made notes and formulated for myself five 
practical principles for making my unsympa- 
thetic hero less offensive, more acceptable. 
I applied these principles, re-wrote the story 
and sold it the first time out. “First Born” 
appeared in the March, 1938, Red Book and 
will appear again in Mother’s Magazine in 
England. It is still a story about a young hus- 
band who resents his first-born son; who 
quarrels with his wife during her pregnancy, 
neglects her during confinement and, after 
the baby is born, visits her only once during 
her ten days in the hospital. Jim, the hero, 
is still unsympathetic, still unreasonable, but 
he’s softened up in this story so much that 
you’d hardly recognize him. 


ERE are the principles I formulated to 
soften up Jim, or any other bitterly un- 
sympathetic character. 


@ Principle 1. Attempt to justify as best you 
can your hero’s unreasonableness, by showing 
clearly why he feels as he does. In this case, 
Jim loves his wife, so much so that he is fear- 
ful that the baby will take more of Anne’s 
time than he will. Now I can’t justify Jim’s 
jealousy and I don’t try. But I can justify his 
not wanting to lose his wife. I can show how 
attractive she is and how happy he was with 
her at one time. And I can show that during 
Anne’s pregnancy he lost something very real 
and vital to him—her vigorous, carefree com- 
panionship. And at the same time and in the 
same picture I can enlist a little sympathy for 
him—certainly none about his unreasonable- 
ness concerning the baby—but a little by 
showing that he was at one time a pretty 
good guy, a good husband who made his wife 
happy. I soft pedal his unreasonableness, his 
unsympathetic quality, and emphasize his 
good points. 

The hospital has just phoned that the baby 
is born and that he can see Anne right away. 
As he drives along Shore Road he thinks 
about Anne and their happiness before the 
coming of the baby interrupted it. “Far out, 
in the dusty blue mist, Crag Island jutted 
up in the sun. In a few weeks they could sail 
over again in the old cat-boat, Anne herself 
handling the tiller, her blue slacks alive 
against her body in the wind. Her slim body 
now—his again. It made him want to laugh 
just to think about the island. Anne scamper- 
ing along the brown ribbon of beach, calling: 
“Catch me, Jim. Bet you can’t catch me.” 
Anne laughing up at him as she poured him 
lemonade out of the thermos, and handed 
him sandwiches. Everything would be the 
same now, same as ever. Anne lounging on 
the warm sun with her sun halter off. Well— 
he was her husband, wasn’t he? And after 
all it was their island. It hadn’t been their 
island, though, after Anne became pregnant. 
It became a strange island, then, with no 
laughter, no laughter at all.” “No, Jim. I'd 
better lie quietly. I’m afraid I’ll wear the 
poor darling out before it arrives.” But now! 
A nurse could look after the baby now. He 
and Anne could search for the shells among 
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the rocks all afternoon until the needle lights 
of Oakland winked across the bay. Their 
island again. And at dusk, when it was time 
to sail back, Anne would stand silhouetted 
on Bald Crag and do her crazy statues— 
Napoleon looking toward France; Horatius 
at the Bridge; and last, and best of all, the 
girl in the beauty cream ad—Anne on tiptoe, 
with her arms flung toward the sky, and her 
head thrown back, laughing at the Milky 
Way. Everything would be the same. On the 
mainland, driving home, he could even pull 
up at Joe’s Beer Garden, and Anne wouldn’t 
say: “I’m afraid to, Jim. My little boarder 
doesn’t thrive on suds, you know.” 

Jim is still unsympathetic, you see, but I 

feel that I have made him less so for the 
reader, by making the reader understand that 
Jim’s unreasonableness has some basis so far 
as Jim is concerned. Now if I can make the 
reader continue to understand this unrea- 
sonableness, he may become tolerant of it, 
or, more exactly, not aggressively against it, 
and he may not put the story aside in disgust. 
I try to sustain whatever understanding I 
may have established, in principle two. 
e Principle 2. Let the reader see your un- 
reasonable hero through eyes more tolerant 
than his own—the eyes of a good character 
in the story, a sympathetic character. And 
let this sympathetic character understand 
your hero’s unreasonable conduct sympathet- 
ically. The reader, identified with the sympa- 
thetic character, may try to do the same. 

Anne is sympathetic and we see Jim for a 
brief time through her eyes. She loves Jim 
despite his unreasonableness and she tries to 
understand him. She has had her baby, held 
him in her arms for a while and is now wait- 
ing for Jim. 

“She felt tired, tired. An aching, empty 
tiredness down deep. But a sweet relieved 
tiredness. Her arm was still warm where she 
had held him a minute. He had smelled sweet 
like summer air. She hadn’t kissed him, 
though; just felt the warmth of his small- 
ness so quietly close to her breast. In that 
moment she had prayed: ‘Oh, Jim, come 
now. Come see us together. See the oneness 
of you and me lying so small beside me. 
Oh, Jim, love us, love me again.’ Then the 
nurse had lifted the baby gently away. She 


The residents of Rabbitt Hatch, Ky., get the 
well known itch. 


turned her head now to see whether the nurse 
had come back in. Why couldn’t she have 
her baby? If Jim could just hold him, he 
would feel as she felt. She and Jim were 
one—or had been one. She tried to imagine 
where Jim was now. Driving along the bluff 
opposite Crag Island? At the point where 
they always parked to watch the white sails 
out in the bay, tilting with the wind? She 
couldn’t imagine him anywhere. ‘Oh, Jim, 
where are you, where are you? Are you driv- 
ing tight-lipped in silence? Are you a 
stranger still, with a hurt wanting in your 
eyes, still asking something from me I don’t 
know how to give—asking something I don’t 
understand? Where are you, Jim? Are you 
coming to me a stranger—away from me? 
Oh, Jim, where have you gone?” 

“So tired, so tired. Why couldn’t she have 
her baby back when Jim came? Jim would 
make them bring the baby. Jim was her baby 

Oh, what was she thinking about?” 

When you reach the point in your story 
where you have to get down to brass tacks 
and show your hero’s unreasonableness in 
action, you may be facing a crisis with the 
reader. He may understand your hero, but 
still dislike him very much indeed, and not 
want to read further. Now is the time to let 
something unpleasant happen to your hero 
because of his unreasonableness. Let him 
suffer because of it, and let him suffer a great 
deal. Don’t relieve his suffering by letting 
him successfully face the situation and win 
out. 

@ This is principle 3. If the reader dislikes 
the hero so much that he feels vindictive 
towards him, and something unpleasant is 
happening to the hero, then the reader may 
continue to read to see whether the punish- 
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“That’s funny, I just saw Mr, Abbott a minute ago.” 


ment is just. If the reader isn’t vindictive, 
you may be able to win a little sympathy for 
Jim. But make his suffering convincing. 

Jim has been unpleasant during Anne’s 
pregnancy because Anne was more concerned 
about the baby than about him. He thinks— 
now that the baby is born, a good nurse can 
take care of it. Anne will think only of him 
now. He is mistaken. Anne talks about the 
baby, and his suffering begins. Here he is in 
Anne’s room. “Anne!” He pressed his cheek 
against hers, then kissed her. “You all right, 
Anne?” She pulled slightly away and smiled 
up at him. “I’m simply wonderful, darling. 
It was no trouble at all. Oh, Jim, you must 
see him. He’s beautiful! And so good. He 
didn’t cry once when they let me hold him.” 
He felt a lank sickness surge up in him. Anne 
ought to think about him now. About them. 
But what could he say? She had forgotten 
him. Once a person forgot to love, there were 
no reminders. He tried not to look at her. 
“I’m glad you had an easy time,” he said 
humbly. She saw that hopeless baffled look in 
his eyes again. What had she done? Was he 
still worried about her? She caught his hand. 

“It was easy, Jim. Almost fun. I wasn’t 
even afraid. I just kept thinking — this is 
nothing, nothing for all we'll have later. 
We've got him now, darling. That’s all that 
really matters. Just think, we can teach him 
to talk and to ask for things. Oh, Jim, he’s 
wonderful. And a long baby, too. He’ll be 
tall. And his ears are so nice and flat against 
his head. The nurses all say he’s beautiful.” 

Anne urges Jim to go and see the baby and 
come back and tell her how wonderful he is. 
In the nursery Jim suffers some more, and he 


continues to suffer throughout the story. 
Anne continues to act consistently and nor- 
mally in the situation and Jim continues to 
act unreasonably, and since I won’t let him 
aggress the situation and change it, he pays 
for his unreasonableness. 


@ Principle 4. Let your unreasonable char- 
acter be partially aware of his defection and 
let him try again and again to correct it, 
though he may fail. This will make him less 
unsympathetic. Here is a brief example. 
There are others in the story. He leaves the 
hospital after his visit with the baby and he 
doesn’t go back to see Anne for days. He 
knows that he ought to go back. “Each 
morning he told himself that he would drive 
out some time during the afternoon ; yet each 
afternoon dragged by and he hadn’t gone.” 
....And one more... . “Tomorrow,” he told 
himself each night, “I will go out if only to 
sit silently near Anne.” But on each tomor- 
row the prospect of hearing Anne talk about 
the baby was too much for him. It would 
hurt him too much. He couldn’t go 

I might say here that I use these principles 
not once in the story, but again and again— 
whenever it is necessary to soften the hero’s 
unsympathetic actions. Frequently I integrate 
two principles in one scene. For example, 
Jim has a dream which is psychologically re- 
vealing to the reader and helps the reader to 
understand more fully Jim’s unreasonable- 
ness (principle 1) ; the dream also serves as a 
convenient carrier for principle 3: Jim con- 
tinues to suffer in the dream. 


@ Principle 5. Try to make your unrea- 
sonable hero seem less unreasonable to the 
reader by showing that there are other heroes 
like him or almost like him. As the story de- 
veloped I showed that Jim wanted to feel 
some relationship with the baby but couldn't. 
Later, I brought out principle 5 in Jim's 
favor. Other fathers fail at first to feel re- 
lated to their babies. Anne has asked Nurse 
Duff, who went with Jim into the Nursery 
to see the baby that first day, what Jim said 
about the baby. “Did he say anything before 
he left?” Anne asked hesitantly. Nurse Duff 
stepped closer to the bed and lowered her 
voice. “I was behind the glass partition,” 


(Continued on page 54) 





New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BrapFIELD 


UBLISHING touched - bottom—and 
P gained a breath of confidence as to the 
- future. The general tone of talk 
around town is considerably more optimistic 
than last month. The heavy rains and 
cooler weather brought a slight increase in 
newsstand sales. 

One thing is conspicuous about markets. 
All editors are buying in a highly specialized 
manner nowadays, whether for pulp or slick 
magazine. Every little item, even down to 
poetry fillers, must be destined for some par- 
ticular spot, or there’s no sale. The old days 
of buying for the safe are so far past that 
only the old-timers can tell convincing stories 
about them. . 

Of the various large magazine strings, 
Popular Publications weathered the summer 
most ably, according to comments of rival 
publishers. Not all their new ideas are ready 
for the newsstands as yet, but things look ac- 
tive. 

The Western Raider, which was issued as 
an experiment, caught on quickly, and will 
be a regular bi-monthly now, edited by 
David Manners with Rogers Terrill as ed- 
itorial director. The main feature is a series 
novel, written on order. But the magazine 
offers an open market for good Western 
shorts up to 6,000 words. Payment is at the 
one-cent rate. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

A revival in the same field is .44 Western, 
which was discontinued last spring. This 
will now be an active bi-monthly market, 
operating on much the same policy as be- 
fore. If you have some of the earlier copies, 
they will be useful to study. Storics should 
have definite adult appeal, and may be in 
lengths up to 15,000 words. The best are 
probably around 5,000 and 10,000 words. 
The prosperous days of the Western range, 
from about 1868 when the Texas Trail 
opened up until 1892 and the Johnson 


County cattle war, is the time. Get into the 
spirit and character of the time. Build up 
your dramatic situations carefully, making 
any gun-fighting well motivated and con- 
vincing. Romance is good if it is integral 
to the plot. Rates are on the cent a word 
basis. Michael Tilden is editing this now. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

Mike also edits Star Western and Dime 
Western—two active and wide-open month- 
ly markets. The needs for these two remain 
much the same from month to month. 
Study the magazines. You have a huge 
Western market at Popular Publications, if 
Westerns are your meat. 

Another revival at Popular, which in- 
creases the detective field there by a bi- 
monthly, is Strange Detective Mysteries. 
Willard Crosby is the editor now, with 
Rogers Terrill as editorial director. This 
magazine is wide open for material, and 
needs a lot. Stories must be of the murder- 
mystery type; not just detective-action. The 
lead character is best chosen from private 
detectives or individuals with personal mo- 
tives for pursuing a solution to a mysterious 
murder. And these detective-agents should 
be outstanding by virtue of some peculiarity 
of person, ability, or background. They 
should not be mere routine figures engaged 
in detective work. Series of murders, strong 
and growing menace, with honestly ex- 
plained motivation, are all important fea- 
tures in these stories. Payment is on the 
one-cent basis. Lengths approximate 15,000 
for lead stories, 9,000 for novelettes, and 
5,000 for shorts. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Bill Crosby also edits Rangeland Ro- 
mances and Ace-High, good markets for ro- 
mantic Westerns and for straight Westerns, 
respectively. Longer stories are best bets at 
present for the former. Ace-High, however, 
is in great need of material of all lengths. 
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Shorts run up to 5,000 words; novelettes pre- 
fer top lengths of 15,000 and 10,000 words. 


Rogers Terrill has some strong ideas about 
a change in policy he is putting into effect at 
once in Dime Mystery Magazine. And he 
reports that he is having plenty of trouble 
getting writers to turn out just the sort of 
thing he wants. I’ll admit it sounds difficult 
—but if you have a mind which can think 
out those extremely exotic menace tales, I 
don’t see why you shouldn’t cut yourself a 
good market here. Mr. Terrill and his ed- 
itors are patient and helpful with sug- 
gestions. If you’ve got the stuff in you, 
they’ll do their best to bring it out on paper. 
Watch current issues of the magazine for the 
editor’s ideas on what the new formula is. 
Meanwhile, here are Mr. Terrill’s sugges- 
tions: 

“Beginning with the November issue, Dime 
Mystery Magazine will feature a type of 
story which is brand new in the entire field 
of mystery-fiction. It has all the eerie men- 
ace and weirdly terrifying atmosphere, plus 
speed, dramatic punch, plot complications, 
and breathless tempo of the best detective 
mysteries. It is the sort of robust, vigorous, 
thrill-packed melodrama that could hold any 
reader on the edge of his chair right to the 
last line, feeling that he actually knew the 
characters were flesh and blood like himself, 
and that everything they did was honestly 
and humanly and logically motivated.” 


In other words, the editor wants adult 
melodrama—straight detective story with de- 
tective lead character—murder mystery; 
three in one sort of story. The menace must 
be bizarre and unusual and very strong. It 
must build up out of the action, and increase 
throughout the story. Motivation must be 
logical. And everything must be honestly 
explained. The detective must be of un- 
usual type, not the headquarters dick or the 
hard-boiled detective. Have him follow up 
physical clues actively. Then get himself in 
a jam when he unwinds the clue, or finds his 
client or sweetheart menaced and compli- 
cating the solution. Uses shorts and novel- 
ettes and pays on the cent a word basis. 
Loring Dowst edits. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


OMANTIC STORY, one of the Faw. 

cett confession magazines, has announced 
its new editor: Miss Helen Cunningham. 
She has had a lot of experience in both the 
confession and sweet love fields. You may 
have met her at Dell, where she was for a 
long time. As Miss Cunningham had just 
gone to her new job, the morning I talked 
with her, she didn’t want to say much about 
the magazine policy. It will continue on 
about the same basis, probably, at least for 
the present. Address: 1501 Broadway. 


One more change at Street & Smith, 
79 Seventh Avenue: Smart Love Stories has 
been discontinued. This will have no effect 
whatever on Miss Bacon’s principal market 
—love stories for the grand old original Love 
Story Magazine, which was the first in the 
love pulp field and continues to lead it. This 
editor buys each manuscript with a specific 
use in mind, so dropping one monthly does 
not leave manuscripts to be worked off in 
the other. A wide open market, as usual. 
The best length is always 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent and up, on acceptance. 


Breezy Stories has finally adopted a type 
of cover suited to its stories. Contrary to the 
opinion of many casual newsstand browsers, 
Breezy is a woman’s magazine, edited for 
those who want stronger meat than the love 
magazines give. It is a sophisticated book, 
according to the editor, rather than coming 
under the classification: “sex,” which sug- 
gests the more masculine appeal of Spicy 
and Snappy types. However, the main 
situation must be definitely a sex situation. 
A sweet love story with a strong scene 
thrown in, is not what the editor likes. Bet- 
ter study the magazine before submitting, in 
order to get at just what the method of 
handling plots should be. Lengths run any- 
where from a short-short up—but not too 
much up. The short lengths go best. Writ- 
ing quality is fairly high. Payment is re- 
ported as a cent a word, on acceptance. Phil 
Painter, editor. Address: 55 West Third 
Street. 


The short-short markets are holding up 
excellently. Among the best are Colliers 
and Liberty. Cosmopolitan also uses some 
of this length. But keep in mind that the 
competition is plenty, and that it is essential 
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to present specially good writing style, and 
to have an unusual twist at the end in order 
to make editors sit up and notice you. Too 
many people seem to think a mere incident 
is all they need to present, since it just about 
fills the necessary number of sheets of paper. 
More thought before typing would result in 
better stories. 

Harper’s Bazaar is one of the impressive 
looking slicks which has been gaining adver- 
tising lineage at a fast rate during the past 
year or more. This magazine uses short 
stories of a very high type, in lengths from 
about 2,000 words up to 7,000 or 8,000. 
They must appeal to a very sophisticated 
reader, though the stories themselves need 
not be concerned with sophisticated back- 
grounds or people. George Davis is the fic- 
tion editor. Rates are very good, and paid 
on acceptance. Address: 572 Madison Ave- 
nue. 


Promenade, which was started as a maga- 
zine for the transient trade at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, is another slick paper magazine to 
pick up a tremendous gain in advertising, 
and hence to become well established on a 
firm basis. This has changed hands recent- 
ly, coming under the ownership of Robert 
L. Johnson. The address: 19 East 47th 
Street. 


Variety Novels and Variety Sports are two 
new titles which were added recently to the 
string of Ace Magazines, owned by A. A. 
Wyn, at 67 West 44th Street. The first 
named is not an open market at the moment. 
But Variety Sports is coming out as a regu- 
lar bi-monthly, and is open for material in 
short and novelette lengths; 5,000 and 
10,000 words are the best bets. Woman in- 
terest is not necessary for this magazine, as 
they do not seem to fit into sports stories with 
as much conviction as into other types, and 
so do not have the reader appeal. For the 
present, this magazine is paying on the half- 
cent rate—like all the Ace group of men’s 
Magazines except 10 Detective Aces. 


The rest of this group is wide open and 
buying actively. 10 Detective Aces pays 
on a one cent base. Best lengths for this 
are shorts of 3,000 to 5,000 words, and nov- 
elettes of 10,000 and 12,000 words. Woman 
interest is important in the long stories. 


































































These are all under the editorship of Harry 
Widmer. 

With rates down to a half-cent in some 
of the markets, the editors whose rates are 
staying up are getting an over-abundance 
of manuscripts from which to select. One 
of the editors of a general adventure mag- 
azine suggests that this would be a good 
time for newer writers to specialize less and 
to try for the smooth field. Stories which 
did not hit there would still have a good 
chance in the better grade of general ad- 
venture pulps. So many writers seem to 
have followed the admittedly good advice 
to specialize in one of the big fields—West- 
erns, detectives, etc.—that the general field 


‘is getting behind. 


Among those magazines which might be 
good to try for is Popular Publications’ Ad- 
venture, edited by Howard Bloomfield. He 
finds so many of his best writers are gradu- 
ating upward into the smooth paper field 
there is need to develop more writers of the 
general adventure story. All lengths from a 
short-short up to novelettes of around 20,000 
words find a place in these pages. And as 
the editor never buys far ahead, the market 
is always open and active. Very good rates 
are paid here. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 


ODERN ROMANCES, the Dell confes- 


sion magazine, is planning another of 
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its big prize contests. Watch for announce- 
ments of this. Meanwhile, the market is 
active and wide open. Short stories of any 
length from the short-shorts on up are in 
great demand. Those of 3,500 words and 
under are very desirable. Shorts should not 
run over 7,500 words now. And no more 
novelettes of 11,000 or 12,000 words are 
wanted. This is a new rule, please note. 
These short novelettes have been eliminated 
in order to allow room for the “book length” 
of 18,000 to 20,000 words, which appears in 
each issue. The market is open for these 
long stories; they are not all done to order. 
But Miss Helen Day, editor of Modern Ro- 
mances, says that most of the book-length 
stories she gets fail of acceptance because 
they are just a short-story plot expanded and 
padded out to the requisite number of words. 
This just won’t do because it doesn’t allow 
for enough plot, drama, and suspense. Take 
a real book-length plot and then condense it 
to 20,000 words, and you will have a story 
which is far more likely to pass muster. It 
must be packed with emotional drama; it 
must have several little climaxes, building 
up to the main one, not just one climax like 
a short story. The policy is the same as ever, 
and studying the magazine will help you a 
lot. Also Miss Day has a little booklet pre- 
pared for writers which outlines her policy in 
simple terms. Ask for a copy, if you have 
not done so, and if you are interested in hit- 
ting her market. Rates are two cents a word, 
on acceptance. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue. 


Sweetheart Stories, another Dell magazine, 
has finally got through the tremendous num- 
ber of stories submitted in its recent contest 
and is ready to announce the winners. Look 
for the announcement in the October issue, 
which is now on sale (September Ist). The 
winner of second prize will see her story in 
the November issue. And all winners get a 
nice lot of poster publicity in their home 
towns, as well as in the magazine nationally. 
Prize stories are run in the magazine from 
time to time. And meanwhile, the market is 
wide open and buying. The editor, Miss 
Helen MacVichie, likes to use a couple of 
short-shorts—about 1,500 words—in each 
issue. These are paid for at the special rate 
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of twenty-five dollars each. Other stories 
bring one cent; occasionally more; on ac- 
ceptance. Besides the usual short story length 
of around 5,000 words, there is a demand for 
novelettes of 8,000 to 20,000 words. Study 
recent issues of the magazine to see what 
Miss MacVichie likes. There is a bit more 
sex in some of these than some love editors 
like—but it is always handled carefully. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue. 


A pulp market aiming at men readers 
mostly is Five Novels Monthly, edited by 
Miss Florence McChesney. This uses five 
novels in each issue, in length of 15,000 to 
20,000 words. Some love interest is all right. 
But the action plot is more important by far. 
Colorful backgrounds and lots of genuine 
emotional drama help fill the bill. New writ- 
ers are always sure of encouragement if their 
work shows promise. Rates: About a cent 
and a quarter, on acceptance. This is also 
a Dell magazine, 149 Madison Avenue. 


HE true detective field at Fawcett Pub- 

lications, 1501 Broadway, is a large and 
ever open one. There are three active month- 
lies in this group: Daring Detective, Dyna- 
mic Detective, and Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures. As far as the writer is concerned, 
the needs of each of the three are similar. 
And manuscripts should be addressed simply 
to the group, as The Country Press. Before 
submitting stories, it is highly important to 
query the editor, Leonard Diegre, about the 
proposed story. This is because older cases 
would so often be duplicated, otherwise. 
There is no limit on how old the actual de- 
tective case may be. But the picture re- 
quirement will hamper you if you try to go 
back more than a few years. As much as 
ten years back, it is very difficult to find the 
needed pictures. 


Story requirements for this group remain 
practically the same from month to month. 
So a careful study of the magazines will be 
well worth your time. Use lots of action in 
writing. The best length is 5,000 words. 
Reports are being made with real speed— 
within ten days. Manuscripts are paid for 
on acceptance, at rates from a cent and a 
half to two cents a word. Pictures bring 
checks on publication, at three dollars each. 
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There is one special need right now. That 
is for editorials with a by-line by police offi- 
cials and especially by clergymen. For these 
1,000 words is the length desired. 


John L. Nanovic reports that he has a 
steady market for shorts up to 6,000 words 
on both The Shadow and Doc Savage, and 
that he can use stories up to 8,000 words for 
Crime Busters. The types and general 
needs are pretty steady. So study the mag- 
azine. These are Street & Smith pulps, 79 
Seventh Avenue. Payment is fast and 
prompt, at the rate of a cent a word and 
better. 


No one seems to contradict the statement 
that Mrs. Rose Wyn gives the fastest deci- 
sions and checks of any editor in town. She 
has a good monthly confession magazine in 
Secrets, which pays one cent and up, im- 
mediately, for whatever is acceptable. Best 
lengths: Shorts from 2,500 to 6,000 words; 
novelettes of about 15,000. 


There are three love magazines edited by 
Mrs. Wyn: Love Fiction Monthly, Ten 
Story Love, and Complete Love—all doing 
nicely, and eager for material right along. 
These pay one cent and up, on acceptance. 
And it’s a big market. Stories are best in 
one of three general length groups: Short- 
shorts of 1,500 to 2,500 words; shorts of 
4,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes of 8,000 up 
to 12,000 words. I think studying the cur- 
rent copies will help you most to know just 
what sort of love story this editor likes. She 
is positive about her yes or no. But she is 
very encouraging, at the same time, and 
glad to help writers who show zip and ro- 
mantic drama in their writing. Address all 
these love and confession magazines at 67 
West 44th Street. 


Loring Dowst reports that Horror Stories 
and Terror Tales are both steady markets, 
though at present bi-monthlies. Shorts of 
3,000 to 5,000 words are the big need. 
These are menace mysteries, with plenty 
of action, and a lot of sex interest in the 


plot. The titles give you the idea. But 
study carefully before submitting. One 
cent base rate, paid on acceptance. Ad- 


dress: 205 East 42nd Street. 


Ace G-Man, Operator 5, and The Spider 
are the Popular Publications pulps handled 
by Moran Tudury under the editorial di- 
rectorship of Rogers Terrill. Ace G-Man 
always needs stories written about real G- 
Man backgrounds. Pick a case such a de- 
tective would handle; don’t have him just 
mixing in to a general detective case. 
(There’s a hint about why a lot of stories 
have been rejected!) There are several good 
lengths for this market: Shorts of 4,000 to 
6,000 words; short novelettes of 7,000 and 
8,000 words; novels of 14,000. Payment is 
on acceptance; one cent base. 


Operator 5 buys only shorts of 5,000 to 
6,000 words, as the lead novel is written to 
order. These stories should follow the sin- 
gle-handed attempts to thwart foreign men- 
aces against our Army or Navy. 


The Spider also uses a lead novel written 
to order and has an open market for shorts 
of 5,000 to 6,000 words. In these, however, 
the detective character must be an amateur 
sleuth—a lone-wolf out to fight the mystery 
single-handed. 


These magazines use very specialized 
types of stories, so one should study current 
issues carefully. But also, they are always 
open for the lengths mentioned. Payment 
is on acceptance, at one-cent rate. Ad- 
dress all the above at 205 East 42nd Street. 


Writers for Popular Publications will be 
sorry to hear about the recent death of 
Henry Sperry, who was one of their able 
young editors. 


Bill Fay, of the same company, reports 
that the new pulp he hoped to announce 
about this time, is still shelved. Other mag- 
azines under his editorship are open mar- 
kets as usual. And in his spare time he has 
made some top-notch sales himself to the 
Saturday Evening Post and other magazines, 
and become a proud father besides! 


Snappy Magazine, Dover, Delaware, is 
discontinued for the time being. The cen- 
sors have been riding the sex magazines 
hard lately, and a lot of other magazines, 
especially those with big conspicuous circu- 
lations, have toned down their contents. 


















































Good Stories Have 
Everything 


By Vircinia Birp 


Editorial reader for Crowell, and author of fiction in quality and slick paper publications ; including 
the O’Brien prize selections. 


READ for a national magazine, one of 

the big four. As a reader, I’ve had more 

opportunity than most writers, I think, 
to observe both successful and unsuccessful 
stories. And as a writer, for I write myself, 
I’ve had ample opportunity to study and 
analyze stories, observe frequent mistakes. 

Here’s the most important observation I’ve 
made: good stories have everything! Not 
just a good plot, or good dialogue, or a good 
style, but all these, and dramatic appeal, and 
good timing, and everything. 

In this brief article, I can concentrate on 
three of the most important factors in a story 
that contribute toward making that story a 
skilled, professional piece of work. Those 
three factors are plot, characterization and 
dialogue. The treatment of these three marks 
a finished product from a “fair” one; the 
kind of story that gets such comments as 
“good plot, but not a convincing characteri- 
zation,” or, “good dialogue, but poor ending.” 
Or, “Try us again.” 


ET’s take plots first. Here’s a frequent 
criticism of many plots that come into 

an editorial office ; the idea of a plot is there, 
but instead of developing through the story, 
the plot appears in spots, or it rambles on 
rather obscurely for ten or twelve pages, then 
suddenly bursts into violent action on page 
15, or explodes into an ending on page 17. 
Or it appears only in isolated paragraphs of 
action which are unrelated to the characters. 


For example, it may run like this: On 
Tuesday night, Johnny goes over to visit 
Mary, and finds Herbie at Mary’s house, hav- 
ing a very pleasant visit. On Wednesday, 
Johnny and Mary trump some sort of quarrel 
over Herbie, and break their engagement. 
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Three weeks later, Mary is taking a canoe 
ride on a nearby river when a storm breaks, 
Mary can’t swim, but, as you guessed 
Johnny, who has gone off on a fishing trip to 
brood about his shattered life, turns up on the 
river in time to rescue Mary from going over 
the falls. Happy ending. If you don’t like 
that plot, it’s all right with me, because | 
don’t like it either. But the idea is that you 
have a nice boy and a nice girl, a pleasant 
setting and a possible plot. The right ingre- 
dients are there. 

But in eight out of ten treatments, the 
story will go on indefinitely about the small 
town where they live, Mary and Johnny's 
house, the clothes they wear, the car they 
drive, and what they say to their friends and 
their parents. The editor can take it or leave 
it. And, most of the time, he leaves it. 

And you can’t blame him, because another 
writer will come along with a story that be- 
gins to develop on the first page, that con- 
tinues to develop in every paragraph, and 
that winds up with a corking good scene. The 
editor knows that given any degree of in- 
terest, the reader isn’t going to drop the story. 
Something happens right from the start, and 
he’ll want to know what follows. 

Of course, there’s one hackneyed bit of 
advice for that—Start Your Story Early. But 
let’s take it from another angle: Are you tell- 
ing your story in every paragraph, right from 
the beginning? 

The consistently successful writers are! 
Let’s take three stories, at random, and see 
what the writers have done. I’ll take John 
Cheever’s story, “Saratoga,” in the August 
13 issue of Collier’s. And “I'll Love You Al- 
ways,” by Peter Paul O’Mara, and “Love Is 
Out,” by Rosamund DuJardin, from the July 
issue of Redbook. These three stories aren’t 
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chosen to prove a case. They’re simply three 
smooth, professionally handled stories, similar 
in most ways, to other professionally handled 
stories. They are three stories that have every- 
thing. Not superb, perhaps, but dependable 
stuff. Let’s see how these writers handle 
plots. 

The Cheever story is about Roger and 
Judith, and what they wanted from life and 
love. The setting is Saratoga. Cheever begins 
introducing his plot in the second paragraph 
of the story. He elaborates on it, in the third 
and fourth paragraphs. And in the fifth and 
sixth paragraphs. And the whole next scene 
expands the exact plan he has been develop- 
ing so far. In the third scene, he begins again 
on ‘his plot—in the second paragraph. The 
fourth scene is again all about Roger and 
Judith and their way of life and love, and 
so is the fifth scene! The author never gets 
oit Roger and Judith, and what he wants to 
say about them, from the beginning of the 
story—right through to the end! 

The DuJardin story is about Steve and 
Holly, young lovers who work in an office, 
and who have different and conflicting ideas 
about love. The entire first page, about 
1,000 words, is about what Steve thinks of 
Holly, and what Holly thinks of Steve. The 
scene that follows shows them together, dis- 
cussing their ideas, and all the scenes which 
follow show them together, or thinking of 
each other. 

The O’Mara story is about Janet and Neil, 
who have been divorced, and may remarry. 
The first scene involves Neil, Janet, and Neil’s 
rival, John. The scene that follows is be- 
tween Neil and Janet, showing the source of 
their estrangement, and what they’re trying 
to do about it now. The scenes with John, 
Neil’s rival, all center indirectly around Neil. 


In other words, right from the beginning 
of your story, let every scene, every para- 
graph, be some phase of the plot. In check- 
ing over your story, it may help you to 
reduce your plot to one sentence, and ask 
yourself if every paragraph bears on that 
sentence in one form or another. If that 
paragraph doesn’t—it doesn’t belong in your 
story. 


Concentrate your plot—if you want it to 
meet the competition of veterans. 


Now—is your plot dramatically appeal- 
ing? If you don’t know anything about 
dramatic structure, you might get a text- 
book and study up on it, and learn to adapt 
the vague and rather general suggestions to 
your own situations and characters. But if 
you’re serious about writing, the chances are 
you’ve done this. In that case, perhaps you 
recognize the dramatic aspect of your plot, 
but have you pointed it out, and exploited 
it in your story? Or have you just taken it 
for granted in your story, and thought the 
average reader would easily recognize its 
dramatic undertones? I’m sorry to disil- 
lusion you, but he probably won’t. You have 
to point it out to him. And not with a sotte 
voce editorial either—but through, and with, 
the plot and the characterization. 


How is it done? Well, it can be done in 
as many different ways as different writers 
can invent. But here’s the way these three 
writers have done it. Cheever picks a young 
couple in transition. They’ve gone along in 
life a certain way for a long time—and he 
picks them up at a time when they try to 
change. DuJardin picks a young couple at 
a time when, unwilling formerly to adjust 
to a new, or different philosophy of life, 
they fall in love and attempt to adjust to 
each other’s conflicting ideas. O’Mara selects 
a woman who is forced to make a decision 
about her husband and his rival. What is 
happening to all these characters is impor- 
tant, it is going to change their future lives. 
A big decision, but one made big through the 
manipulation of the author. A decisive 
change is just one method of making your 
situation important. There are innumerable 
others you can invent. But check over your 
plan, or your story, to make sure that there 
is concrete proof, down in print, that the 
situation is highly important to your char- 
acters. 


Again, does your story dwindle away to 
an inconclusive ending that seems to edge 
the whole situation off the stage, or does it 
end with one good big scene that decides 
the issue with finality? Does your plot 
develop into a final, convincing, conclusion? 
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The good plots do. Cheever uses a race at 
Saratoga. DuJardin uses a domestic scene. 
O’Mara uses a romantic scene. Mild or 
dramatic in setting, that final conclusive 
scene is there, to provide the solution of the 
issue that has developed through the story. 
In the accepted stories, no plots fold their 
tents and silently steal away. Plots must 
finish under the spotlight. 


Whether your plot is highly dramatic, or 
rather slight, it must have one final, con- 
clusive scene that settles it. Check your 
plot against this standard, and you may find 
one weakness that has escaped. 


FPREQUENTLY, the characters in a color- 

less, mediocre story are just that, “char- 
acters,” rather than people. Of course, there 
is an axiom that a writer ought to take his 
characters from life. But at best, that is a 
difficult and delicate task, requiring a pro- 
fessional psychologist’s skill, a novelist’s in- 
sight and sympathies, and much wisdom, 
sympathy and tolerance. And often real 
people don’t lend themselves in character- 
ization to the manipulations important to 
plot development. But there are a lot of 
things you can do with a stereotyped char- 
acter, a stock type, to give it life and in- 
dividuality. To make the reader fee] that 
this person you’re writing about is just like 
himself, just like all his friends. And there- 
fore, very likeable. 


Here are a few of them. Let your char- 
acters do the familiar things that real people 
are doing. Emphasize not the bizarre aspects 
of the situation, and your characters, not 
the highly unusual and dramatic mystery 
that you are about to unravel for the read- 
er’s edification, but emphasize the familiar 
things about your characters that will give 
the reader a chance to identify him im- 
mediately, as a person. Let’s refer back to 
our three stories. (Good stories, you know, 
have everything). 


Cheever picks a pair of young lovers, dur- 
ing the Saratoga season. Glamour, color, 
drama, to the teeth. But he plays up not 
the gaudy, glamorous setting, but chiefly 
the warm, simple boy and girl values. 
Rosamund DuJardin picks young lovers too, 


DIcEsT 


this time in an office, and in a kitchen scene. 
Doing average, familiar office work, and 
familiar domestic tasks. O’Mara has a 
mature matron, in that most colorless of 
settings, a house, any house, thinking about 
her home, and her husband, and her chil- 
dren, and another man who loves her. In 
ordinary settings, or unusual, dramatic set- 
tings, the treatment of characterization is 
much the same. Warm, and familiar and 
easily recognizable, so that it stimulates a 
friendly response in the reader. 


And then, have you remembered to put 
down in black and white, just how nice your 
character is? Have you put down the 
specific words that will make the reader 
like this person? Have you made your boy 
and girl, your woman, your man, your hero, 
your heroine, attractive? Pleasant? Kind, or 
generous, or humorous, or some quality that’s 
going to be appealing? Skilled professional 
writers do, and if you don’t, your characters 
may seem thin. O’Mara, for instance, points 
out Janet is the kind of wife who has always 
tried to shield her husband from unhappiness 
and defeat. She’s always tried to do what 
would please Nell. Does O’Mara let you 
take it for granted that Janet is a swell 
person? No, he puts it down in black and 
white so you can’t miss it. DuJardin makes 
Holly a likeable but perhaps rather flippant 
young woman, but she’s shown taking her 
young nephew and niece to the Zoo, and 
she gets tired and loses her flippancy, and 
seems a rather bewildered, pathetic young 
girl. Is this done by vague general impres- 
sion, or telepathy between the author and 
the reader? No, it is done by concrete, 
specific words, down in type. Sell your char- 
acter to the reader. It’s the only way you 
can put him or her over in five thousand 
little words. 


OW for the third element that generally 

helps to distinguish a skillfully handled 
story from a weak story. What do your 
characters sound like? How do they talk? 
Do they contribute mostly small talk at 
every opportunity, or do they contribute, 
even in what they say, to the reader’s under- 
standing of themselves as people, and of the 
plot? 
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Let’s take bits from these same three 
stories: In Rosamund DvJardin’s story, 
Steve and Holly are talking. Steve is a 
serious young man who wants a serious, 
responsible wife. Holly is a young woman 
who has determined not to marry into 
middle-class, commonplace drudgery. 
They’re talking together at dinner: 

Holly: After all, we might as well have 
a million along with the grief of marriage. 
Look at my sister. 

Steve: She marry a million? 

Holly : No, that’s just the point. 

Steve: So you think a million’s preferable 
to the struggles of honest poverty. 

Holly: Isn’t anything? 

Casual talk, on the surface. Actually, the 
characters are telling you something about 
themselves and their ideas, and advancing 
the plot by making it appear that they’ll 
never get together. 

In the O’Mara story, John, in the first 
scene, explains the situation between Janet 
and Neil immediately, in his line: “That 
man is one of the sights of-our town. A 
gent named Jallet. Our Janet, here, married 
him once. Now, however, he belongs to the 
nation. A public work of art, so to speak.” 

Later, Neil explains himgelf through his 
conversation: “Look, Jan, the Derby’s next 
week, and the Aquitania sails tomorrow.” 

Janet: But Neil, the children —” 

“What’s the matter with the children? 
They’re not sick, are they?” 

“No, but —” 

“Jan darling, please come! It wouldn’t 
be any fun without you !” 

In John Cheever’s story, the young lovers 
talk over what they’ve done with their lives, 
and what they want to do now that they’ve 
met each other. 

All this careful and subtle revelation of 
situation and personality isn’t haphazard. It 
is professional handling of dialogue so that 
the story and the characters are never static. 

I’ve picked three stories at random to 
show my points and any other three or any 
other twenty that you analyze, will show 
much the same treatment. I haven’t found 
many exceptions to these suggestions in the 
stories that are published. I have found 
many exceptions, in the stories that go back. 

Why don’t you give them a trial? 
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4 STORIES IN EACH ISSUE 


a 
1302 OPPORTUNITIES FOR WRITERS 


Pulp paper magazines want daydreams of 
action, danger, triumph; daydreams of love, 
glamor, ecstasy. They want life put into simple 
colorful stories, with understandable emotion 
and universal desires. 

You have a story or an idea for a story that 
is almost right. Try 3 to 5000 words—that’s 
a good length. 

Let us help you, as we have helped others. 


FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions, and _ specific 
market advice about your own individual 
manuscript. 

Up to 1,000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohlo 


TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
” into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
vations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for particulars. You will receive also Prize Program 
and descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy; $2 a year) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 











TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts ang ged and accurately typed. Correc- 
tions in spelling, if necessary. Carbon copy. Duplicate 
first and last sheet. Mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 
40c per 1,000 words; 30c thereafter. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
60 East 96th St., Apt. 10A New York City, N. Y. 














$100.00 . . . . FIRST PRIZE 


NAME OUR NEW MAGAZINE 


Write totey for free details of our contest. First hundred 
repiies will receive FREE copy ‘‘Literary Twins.’’ You Can't 
‘ord to miss it! 
Wanted For Immediate Publication! 
W want fiction, poetry and fact articles for iblication in our 
frst issue. Submit Mss. today for reading and 
critical analysis 


WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, weer virginis 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


























‘When those Doldrums come 


By Louris ZARA 


Mumford’s The Culture of Cities, I 

ran across the line, “Verbal mastery 
is no substitute for sensory malnutrition.” 
(That’s a pretty wordy phrase, but its got a 
lot of meat to it.) How well these words 
apply to the professional writer, for every 
writer at some time or other strikes a snag 
in his production and finds that although his 
work is making sense it is not giving the 
sparkle that puts editors in a buying mood. 
The cause of dull, uninteresting writing is 
often “sensory malnutrition,” a lack of the 
proper food for the aesthetic perceptibilities 
of the writer. When those doldrums come, 
the writer who is fair with himself will recog- 
nize that he must do something to secure a 
change of scenery and refresh himself. 


R CENTLY, while reading Lewis 


The discussion here, of course, concerns 
the man or woman writer who has already 
learned the value of the planned program 
of work and especially of the importance of 
the daily stint of writing. For between us, 
inspiration is a lot of folderol, good enough 
to trade off on uncritical acquaintances but 
so much oogle-moogle—which should be 
Eskimo for mush—when it comes to a meet- 
ing a deadline with a short story, an article 
or a novel. Talent may be enough in the 
strip-tease business ; in the writing profession 
one must also have perseverance and the 
constant willingness to recognize and repair 
one’s own faults. 


While in Hollywood on a movie assign- 
ment I personally saw the value of new 
scenes and experiences. First, there was the 
orange I picked from a citrus tree. It was 
a simple enough occurrence for the inhabi- 
tant of Southern California, but to me, com- 
ing from the middle-west, and a large city 
at that, it was an unusual experience. Utiliz- 
ing the reaction of the moment I wrote a 
story about an easterner who came to Cali- 
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fornia and whose life was changed by just 
such an experience. Entitled “Fulfillment,” 
this was the prize story in the March, 1937, 
issue of Westways Magazine. 


Second, I drove across country, my first 
real encounter with the west. The trip in- 
terested me in the “Forty-Niners” and I did 
an article on the Pony Express days which I 
entitled “Ghost Town Bonanza.” Esquire 
published it in July, 1937. Then, impressed 
with the Pacific, which we had seen for the 
first time, I did a short story on new 
horizons. Called “Sailing Date,” it sold at 
once to Coronet Magazine and will appear 
this fall. 


Traveling through Kansas we ran into a 
dust storm. The natives said, “We had 
worse ones last year.” But to us this storm 
was real and overwhelming. With this ex- 
perience for a background I wrote a story 
which I called “The Far Pastures” and that, 
too, sold to Esquire. 


Completely refreshed by this new scenery 
and experience, and impressed with the series 
of industrial strikes then in progress through- 
out the country, I sat down and wrote a 
completely imaginative piece on a strike- 
bound city. Scribner’s published it in June, 
1937, under the title “Your Turn Will 
Come.” 


“@ENSORY malnutrition:” the diagnosis 

seems to fit particularly the case of 
many writers who have worked one particu- 
lar vein for a long time. Some writers, of 
course, are successful in getting pay-dirt 
from a single locale or group of characters 
through a long series of stories or articles. 
The average writer, however, particularly if 
he or she takes the long view and is inter- 
ested in developing not only wider markets 
but also the ability to say things impressively, 
is concerned with the need for a variety of 
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materials upon which to draw. Even if the 
writer desires to continue with his old mate- 
rial he will profit by a change of scenery. 

Perhaps the first remedy to apply when 
the words begin to grow wooden beneath 
the typewriter keys is to get up and spend a 
half-hour or so looking out the window. In 
all seriousness, one could almost organize a 
club of writers who are chronic lookers-out- 
the-window. Of course, as Burton Rascoe 
has pointed out somewhere, it may be hard 
to convince your wife that you, as a writer, 
are actually at work even though looking out 
the window. But many writers have found 
the window-looking intervals refreshing 
enough in the work that follows to justify 
the recess periods. It is very much like try- 
ing to start a motor on a cold morning. After 
the starter has spun about a number of times 
and the motor has refused to function it is 
wise to wait a few minutes to give your bat- 
tery an opportunity to renew itself. 

If your periods of window-gazing do not 
turn the trick, try walking in the park, or 
visiting an art-gallery, or a natural-history 
museum. Better yet, if you have any me- 
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chanical ability, tinker with a motor or per- 
haps get out and chop wood: anything to 
get away from the old enervating routine. 
Too many writers, particularly those who do 
their work at home rather than at an office, 
permit themselves to grow dull and never 
think to give themselves even the simple 
recreation which the average business man 
trys to get. Mental work, such as the writer 
does, can be extremely fatiguing and, par- 
ticularly, when one is engaged on a long 
project, such as a novel or a series of short 
stories, intervals of play or some kind of 
stimulating exercise are important. 


In the May issue of the Dicest there ap- 
peared an article entitled “Recreation Pays.” 
There the writer made the point that a vaca- 
tion could be made profitable by writing for 
the sports publications. I would say that 
recreation pays—and pays and pays. And 
not only in the sports publications. Those 
may provide an immediate market. But in 
the long run recreation helps to enrich the 
writer’s experience and to widen his horizon, 
than which there is nothing more important. 








rather than inspiration. 


which editors call salability. 


violates some fundamental rule of technique. 


instead of a rejection slip. 


paragraph analysis of your story. 
how to improve it. 


DO YOU WRITE FOR PROFIT OR PLEASURE? 


I assume that you are interested in writing as a means of income, 
It is therefore of vital importance that your 
story should possess not only the earmarks of talent, but that quality 


Frequently, a story is well constructed, and well written, yet 
Perhaps there are some 
amateurish passages, or perhaps you have stumbled on an editorial 
taboo. The correction of these errors might well result in a check 


That is my job—to show you your mistakes, in a paragraph-by- 
If your story is 
If it is one of those heartbreaking almosts, I tell 





Muriel Edgerton 


bad, I show you **, . . two sales out of three 
stories completed under col- 








you exactly what is needed to make it salable. I carefully analyze your 
plot, your characterization, your dialogue, your style and show you 
where you have achieved the professional touch, and where you have 
not—and why. If your story is salable, I hand it to the right editor 
at the right time. 

Send me one of your stories. Let me give you a professional 
analysis of it and see if I cannot put you on the road to writing 
salable stories. 


Write For My Free Booklet — "Telling and Selling Your Stories” 


WARD THOMAS 


521 Fifth Avenue New York City 





laboration! I had been work- 
ing long and hard on my own, 
and had arrived nowhere, be- 
fore I put my literary career 
in your hands.”’ 


Introductory Offer 


One dollar per thousand 

words. With your first story 
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e story FREE. 


Commissions: 
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SONG WRITERS 
WANTED conse 


words for want to make quick pro; 
read the booker, TRE KEY TO YOUR FUTU fr IN IN 
SONGWRITING. 





No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 





Indiana Song Bureau, Inc 


Jism een BREE! 


Salem, Indiana 

Send FREE Booklet, ‘“‘The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting,’’ and full information "about your 50-50 PLAN, 
Name occcccccccccccccccccccccccsseeseesessescccccesccveces 
ED. pacinctevensceessteccesanetecssvesesoseosecseenvase 
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FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


We publish. Send 3 ms. We will pick the 
best one, returning all others. Springtime In 
The Rockies piano arrangement was made in 
this studio by te A. Clark. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. WD Thomaston, Maine 


SONGWRITERS 


FREE MARKETING ADVICE 
Rhyming Dictionary and Instruction Booklet by famous 
Broadway composer gladly mailed on request. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 

1234 Broadway New York City 


SONG WRITERS! 


{Poems or Melodies) 

If you want an OUTSTANDING AMAZING proposition 
ber = can truly appreciate, write me today! A car 
One cent marvelously spent SEEING IS 
BELIEVING. My proposition speaks for itself. 


‘ied RAY HIBBELER 


2157 No. Avers Ave., 

















Dept. 407 





Be con- 


C-13, Chicago, Ill. 





SONGWRITERS’ BEST PLAN 


We will pick the best of your 3 poems sent us 

and write a FREE melody. We publish. Send 

for complete plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 








@ SONGPOEM WRITERS e 


Anyone can write a flowery Ad with a lot of Bally-hoo, 
but listen, we’ll actually PROVE TO YOU that we 
have a truly Wonderful Proposition for Songwriters if 
you’ll spend a minute right now, while you think of it, 
and write us for FREE details! 


SONGSERVICE, (7) 


‘Song poem SEND FOR 
WRITERS 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 











FREE COPY 


of Rhyming Dictionary and Instruction Book on How to 
Write Popular Songs. Submit best poems, melodies today 
for our bona fide, superior offer. 


M. M. M. STUDIOS 


Studio Bidg. Portiand, Ore. 


Dept. 85 


JO 


WriteEr’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Not every writer feels justified in taking a 
long trip somewhere. But almost everyone 
can plar. some short excursion away from 
the old haunts. Speaking from my own ex. 
perience, as one born and bred in the city, 
I have found nothing more stimulating than 
a trip to the woods or the countryside. 
Knowing little or nothing about farm life 
and indeed, being almost in the same cate- 
gory as the New York child who has never 
seen a live cow, I have found the mere sight 
of a pastoral scene exhilarating and refresh- 
ing. The sight of growing corn, of a thresh- 
ing machine at work, of ripe wheat in the 
sun, has given this city-bred writer many 
pleasantly stimulating moments. I daresay 
that to the writer who dwells on a farm or in 
a small town a visit to a larger community 
might prove equally as refreshing. 


Recently J. B. Priestley, in an article in 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled “Rain- 
bow in the Desert,’ chided American writers 
for not drawing upon the great west as sub- 
ject matter for their work. At the moment 
of his writing Mr. Priestley had apparently 
forgotten about Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller and Jack London, to say 
nothing of the dozens of contemporaries who 
have drawn upon the west. However, Mr. 
Priestley’s reaction was typically that of the 
artist who must discover things for himself. 
When he has once done so he turns about 
and exclaims, “Why, this is wonderful! Why 
hasn’t someone sung of this to the world!” 


That reaction is every writer’s due. In- 
stead of saying “There is nothing new under 
the sun,” I say, “Everything under the sun 
is new to the writer!” For there is hardly 
anything within human experience that can- 
not be employed as grist for his mill. 
Whether he desires to use new material or 
not, it is new scenery that will freshen his 
imagination and stimulate his flow of ideas. 


T THIS point it may be well to repeat 

a bit of advice that has often appeared 
in these pages: Get the note-taking habit— 
before you make that trip. Some writers 
keep extensive diaries. Others have journals 
in which they enter only important occur- 
rences. The majority of professional writers 
have at least a single notebook in which to 

















enter plot ideas, suggested titles, possible 
names for characters and bits of description 
and dialogue for future use. 


At this moment I see in my own notebook 
a number of ideas that are months old and 
have never been employed. Nevertheless, 
I know that some day, in going through 
these notes, one will rise full blown as it 
were, and I will be able to write it off at 
white heat. Every creative idea needs a 
period of incubation before it is ready to 
develop and hatch. Occasionally an idea 
is no sooner conceived than it is ready for 
use and the story seems to write itself. At 
other times an idea must be jotted down 
carefully and permitted to simmer until at 
some future time it jells. 


For such incubation the notebook is in- 
valuable. Indeed, this one habit pays such 
profitable dividends it is difficult to see how 
any serious writer could fail to follow it. To 
make any kind of trip or excursion, or even 
to take a long walk or hike, without a note- 
book of whatever size is to take a chance on 
losing, through faulty memory, perhaps 
some of the most profitable ideas which a 
journey, long or short, may well suggest. 


As Somerset Maugham said in his last 
book, “The Summing-Up”: “For his sins 
and his follies, the unhappiness that befalls 
him, his unrequited love, his physical defects, 
illness, privation, his hopes abandoned, his 
griefs, humiliations, everything is trans- 
formed by his power into material, and by 
writing he can overcome it.” 


As for me, I’ve struck a snag in the novel 
I’m writing, but it hasn’t got me worried. 
A new experience I’ve been enjoying has 
been refreshing me for periods chapters long. 
I’m going back to it now. I can’t use this 
experience in the book in hand but I know 
that before long I will somewhere have em- 
ployed this material to good advantage. For 
this summer I’ve learned to fish. My first 
trophy was a sixteen-inch pickerel. What a 
fight I had to land him! But what a thrill! 
A million Isaac Waltons have been experi- 
encing this thrill for centuries, but to the 
writer everything under the sun remains 
new. 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good ee 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; —- 2s 

tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms | used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a “‘one-man’’ intensive four-lesson course 
instruction is offered without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, professionall plays, books, stories, Pts. 
Five years experience. Carbo: bon copy. Extra first and last 
sheets. 40c per thousand words up to 10,000; 35c thereafter; 
minor corrections in spelling, grammar, and unintentional 
repetition, if requested. Ty, free—1000 words to new 


E. CHAPPE 
320 East 19th St. 


Sy, (io nip sets], yricisls 


Songs arranged — words and meiodies writte: 
or revised by the arranger of ‘‘Cherry Blossom 
ane,”’ ‘‘Treasure Island.”’ “‘Carolina Moon’ 
and many other hits. Reasonable rates for 
finest professional service. Send for details. 

HAROLD POTTER 
1619 (D) Broadway, 


New York City 


























New York 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. ore than of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 
POEMS 


WANTED v2: 


FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 
Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd. 
Dept. M68 Toronto, Can. 


PERSONAL FOR 
SERVICE | {OR 


If you desire an individual serv- WRITERS 


ice for your poems—send them 
to us with the utmost confidence 
—for a sincere report. All poems, whether typewritten, 
or presented in pen and ink or pencil, will receive our 
expert criticism FREE. One of the best composers in 
the middle west handles our work, assuring you ex- 
ceptional musical settings. When our service is com- 
pleted you own the song and receive all the benefits. 
Don't Hide Your Talent 


Submit your geome or songs—today and let us look 
them over. hey remain your property and will 
returned at your request. Our complete and helpful 
plans and copy of contract will be sent at once, 


LELAND B. BROWN-—VARIETY SERVICE 
SALEM, INDIANA 
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HELP WANTED! 


We have acted in the past only as personal agents for 
selling authors. Last month, under the pressure 
rising market demands, we opened our service to all. 
The response has been tifying, but meets only a 
fraction of our needs. WE M UST HAVE YOUR HELP 
if we are to cope with editorial —. In return, 
we offer a criticism and sales service that has won us 
the patronage of top-ranking professionals. 
Rates: $1 for woneoutte to 2,000 words. 50 cents 
thereafter. Res sions free; fees refunded when 
work is sold. 


CAMERON REED 


Literary Agents 


126 Madison Avenue, 
SEND FOR 


Song Poem 
ALA FREE COPY 


of Rhyming Dictionary and Instruction Book on How to 
Write Popular Songs. Submit best poems, melodies today 
for our bona fide, superior offer. 


M. M. M. STUDIOS 


Dept. 95 Studio Bidg. Portiand, Ore. 


pre n—c OLLABORAT ™™ I] 


on a strictly °‘50-50"" basis. If your Manuscript shows com- 
mercial possibilities, it may be revised, rewritten, devel- 
oped by Staff Revisionists free of charge. My Agency as- 
sumes "ati revision costs. I ask only 50% of the proceeds 
after the Manuscript is sold. Beginning Writers, before 
spending money anywhere for help of any kind learn the 

ruth as I see it about your writings. If you are seeking 
Editorial Contacts, send a Manuscript for a Reading and a 
Big, Eight-Page, Comprehensive, Analytical Report. My 
ninth year contacting buyers. For Reading and Report, 
enclose $1 for the first 2,000 words, 50c a thousand words 
thereafter, plus return postage. Positively no other fees. 
No poetry. Only fiction considered. No personal interviews. 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. San Francisco, California 





New York City 

















MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
od AGENT (Since 1929) 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


Take immediate advantage of our distinctive service. Ex- 

pert criticism, — rewriting, “‘ghost-writing.’’ Ori; I 
8 ddresses, etc. Investigations. Re- 

Service prompt, s 


Testimonials galore. y, 
Free marketing advice. Re- 


search. 
confidential. Modest rates. 
quest Free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ and SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada 














There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 


way to success. Complete training . . . con- 
structive criticisms. . . professional guidance. . . 
sales service. ..No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 
fiction writers. . Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet _FREE 
and criticism coupon. 
The Way 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

me 
Eton.” 





your free book, “‘The Way Past the 
on the free criticism coupon. 








Complete Magazine and 
Syndicate Market Guide 
for Cartoons 


Compiled by Besstz MArcotis 
Magazine Group 


The American Boy, 7330 Second Boulevard, De- 
troit, Mich. 
American Legion, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 
7% og ag Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
or 
Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Boy’s Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
College Humor, 22 W. 48th Street, New York City. 
Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 
Current History, 63 Park Row, New York City. 
D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Elks’ Magazine, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Eye-Opener, 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Evening Journal-American, 235 E. 45th Street, New 
York City. 
Farmer's Wife, 61 E. 10th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New York City. 
Gay Book, 201 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Globe, 315 Guardian Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Highway Magazine, Armco Culbert Manufacturers’ 
Association, Middletown, O. 
The Home Desirable, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
jack Dempsey's Magazine, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
Judge, 18 E, 48th Street, New York City. 
— Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
ity. 
Lu-Lu, 520 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Mademoiselle, 1 E. 57th Street, New York City. 
York City. 
National Bowlers’ Journal and 7 eae Age, 
506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I 
New Masses, 31 E. 27th Street, New York City. 
Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Yorker Magazine, 25 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City. 
—< Sportsman, 275 Newberry Street, Boston, 
ass. 
North eg Trapper, P. O. Box 663, Charles- 
ton, ° 
Our Army, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
en Ramsey Tower Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
a 
Satevépost, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Promenade, 19 E. 47th Street, New York City. 








ARTISTIC MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt work — experienced typist. 
Quality bond. copy. 
Extra first and last sheets. 
i and 





in ’ 
‘orty cents per thousand words. 


JANET HORNBERGER 


1880 Stanwood Road &. Cleveland, Ohie 
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Stage, 50 E. 42nd Street (Caricatures), New York 


City. 
Pho 7 22 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. WRITERS COUNSEL 


Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
For Men, 1501 Broadway, New York City. ERVI e 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Turf and Tanbark, 103 Park Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Director 


City. 
The Little Chronicle, Drawer 230, Oak Park, Il. 
This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. No Money Can Buy 
Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York City. Real painstaking Criticm ond friendly Persenal 
vice. 


H That detached yet efficient Analysis which ts its 
Syndicate Cartoon Panel Markets gles Seated yt ies tet Sit a 


‘ . . * Th ientious! ive Service that gi each 
Hats Sd e. Watkiog Editor, nt | cient the specinized"attenton and. dete” help be 
Midland Editorial Service, 406 Hall Bldg., Kansas ; Fees You Can Afford 

City, Mo. Henry B. Vess, Editor. : We call ‘ s 
Short Feature Syndicate, 1438 Carlisle Avenue, oe ee ae, aie 
Racine, Wis. Ralph Schoenleben, Editor. One- Trial Criticism —_ $1. (Plus F nea | laa 
panel Cartoons. Others: 5000 words, $3. 10,000 words, $5. Short 
shorts (2000 words) $1. 


Magazine Cartoon Markets wae” postcards! Weite o letter giving full welting 


Motor Age, Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. K. Toboldt, Director's Experience 
Editor. $3 to $5. Professor of Writing Book and Drama Critic 
The Orange, Inc., 331 Main Street, E. Orange, Staley College Boston Transcript 
N. J. S. Harold La Bow, Managing Editor. $5. The Writer —former Contributing Editor 
Highways, 514 N. Prior Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference—(Middle- 
Earle R. Buell, Editor. on Se a 2 
Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Street, Cleveland, O. See ice a va 3 seca oh die tilting ae tn 
W. H. Lloyd, Editor. $7.50. sati clients pase along te their friends. 
Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broad Street, Nash- . 
ville, Tenn. B. Kirk Raankin, Jr., Editor. 44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Weekly Philatelic Gossip, Holton, Kans. Al Burns, 
Editor. 
The Business Education World, 270 Madison Ave., nates MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES a 
New York City. John Robt. Gregg, Editor. quality of your material the Beet f have found.” ‘ 
New Comic, 373 4th Avenue, New York City. 35 
W. Ellsworth, Editor. (Juvenile cartoons.) West of Rockies or Canada-add 10%. 
. we Fy me: ~ Fs Square, Philadelphia, in SPECIAL 500 8 or 4-line name, address stickers 25¢ postpaid 
a. J. A. Lazor, or. E. GOOCH 
Popular Aviation, 608 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Box 202 on - Hernando, Miss. 
Ill. J. B. Rathbun, Managing Editor. 
Interlude, 942 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Clara Plum, Managing Editor. ' MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Daring Detective, 22 W. Putnam Avenue, Green- Neat, accurate work. 19 years experience, First 1,000 words, 


* free. Carbon copy, Bond paper. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
wich, Conn. punctuation, spelling, and grammar if requested, Rates to 


Modern America, Boliver, Tenn. R. P. Shackel- eee, TEs Te SF SE Seer CS WER, Se Hee te 
ford, Editor. (Interesting people.) a oe 

Keystone Motorist, Keystone Bldg., Broad and IVAN H. SMITH 
Vine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. William Berry, 474 So. Pryor St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Editor. Automobile cartoons. Pay $2 to $6. 

Parade, Architect’s Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. 


J. McElwee, Editor. FOR BEGINNERS 


a eye ye res oe For those writers who are just starting, who 
Randall Henderson, El Centro, Calif. Two cartoons have never sold a story, I have something that 

monthly. will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
Sterling Detective, 22 W. Putman Avenue, Green- bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 


wich, Conn. (Convict and robber.) ; So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Golfer and Sportsman, Room 1119 Hotel Radisson, Rearend Atte. Rest BR 


45 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Virg. Staf- 


efor, Eaitor. SEND U S YOUR SONG | 
oys’ Adventure, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. ig y POEMS: 
Rendezvous, 410 Great National Life Bldg., Dallas, | Don't,hide your talent under a barrel! You may have s 
Texas. Jack Edwards, Editor. poems for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports 
Cue, 6 E. 39th Street, New York City. (Humorous guaranteed. RICHARD BROS 
verses and short material.) 25 Woods Bldg., * CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
—— and newspaper men throughout United States, 

ada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, reece, 
corespondence school or typist copy accepted by e 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the October issue on or before 
September 15, Rates 7 cents the word. . 

e ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





WHY SHOULD you be lonely? Box 670, Seattle, 


Washington. Postage—please. 





CYTHEREA (for men) finds the RIGHT “someone” 
to come home to! Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 





AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS, ILLUSTRATORS, sell your 
drawings. Investigate our service. Send stamp. 
Art Bureau, Parkville, Missouri. 





PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, verse 
or book. One dollar each. Send money order. a 
Millner, 1461 Plymouth Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 





BENNETT WRIGHT’S NEW BOOK, Selling Sports 
Stories, just off the press. Many years’ author of 
stories in the leading sports magazines. Inside stuff, 
revealing all the angles and shortcuts in beginners’ 
easiest field. Complete with sure-fire Master Plot. 
Direct from author, Atlantic Beach, Florida, $1.00 
prepaid. 





WRITERS GUILD wants writers of Short Stories, 
Songs, Plays, Radio Sketches, Original Salable 
Ideas, Dramatic Poetry, for transcribed, local, and 
Coast to Coast broadcasts. Market information and 
Summer Sales Bulletin fifteen cents (coin). Also 
running $1000.00 Prize Contest for writers. Details 
one dime. Radio Writers Guild, 10 West 47th St., 
Studio 400, New York City. 


MAN REFINED likes congenial correspondent. School 
teacher or writer preferred. Box 251, Back Bay 
Annex, Boston. 


EARN MONEY clipping newspapers. Quarter brings 
complete details. Williams, 2236 Centre Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING Explained and Exemplified. 
Dime and stamp. Dorothy Korte, 1305 N. St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 





WEIRD FICTION MASTER H. P. Lovecraft’s notes 
and methods just published. Copyright limited 
— $1.00. The Futile Press, Lakeport, Cali- 
‘ornia. 





ADD TO THE INTEREST of your stories from the 
arts, travel, sciences, geography, biography, etc. 
Research work. Save your time. Low rates. Rates 
quoted upon seeing work and before doing it. 

National Capital Research Bureau, Box 129, Franklin 

Station, Washington, D. C. 


WriITER’s DIGEST 





USUALLY OVERLOOKED, or neglected money-mak- 
ing opportunity in uncrowded field. No canvasing. 
One dollar, cash, if you mean business. Box S-1, 





BOOK WANTED—Crossword Puzzle Solver. State 
price, Zates, Box 187, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





$50.00 PER WEEK AND MORE! 82 tested earning 
plans, used by writers, advertising, newspaper people 
fully described. Many worked in spare time. Send 
$1.00 to SYNDICATORS, 3335-G Diversey, Chicago. 





BEGINNING WRITERS MAKE MONEY! Write ad- 
vertisements in your spare time. Information 25c, 
A. J. Turina, 4407 Lafayette Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





EMBARRASED by pimples? 25 cents, coin, brings 
formula. Make at home. Costs 10c to make, im- 
proves the complexion $50 in 10 days. Dime for 
“Beauty Cube” formula. Anne Brooks, P. O. Box 
344, Dover, Delaware. 





RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G. N. Alworth, 
556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 





RELIABLE RESEARCH! (Send problem for reason- 
able estimate). Any conceivable subject. Any 
questions answered. WARSLEY RESEARCH 
- Box 85, Journal Square, Jersey City, 





LAWYER will adapt and check legal angles in your 
stories. Inquire without obligation. Box S-2. 





BACHELOR 42, amateur writer and formerly in 
library work. Correspond with cultured Christian 
women, 30-40. Box S-5. 





WRITER wishes home employment. Typing. Manu- 
scripts, help with poetry. oderate rates. Book of 
Human Interest and Nature Poems. HEART 
STRINGS. Price 50 cents. Ruth C. Deitz, West 
Albany, New York. 





PERFECTLY good Cortina Spanish record course, will 
trade for similar French course. Harlan Leach, 
Fowlerton, Ind. 





VACATION abroad cheaper than staying home. World 
traveller knows how. Europe $65, comfortable 





freighter. Other ports $3 day. Full details, $2. 
ox S-4. 
GRAMMAR, Punctuation. If these 


Vocabulary, 
bother you, I can help. Stories corrected for 
smoother style—50c a thousand words. Money- 
back Guarantee. Marksman, 917 S. Cantalina St., 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). Enlarged. G. 
N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 







2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses (bargains). 
Catalog 10c. Items coming in every day. Get some 
of these bargains. Also mimeographing, mailing, 
addressing, etc. Wanted—books, courses, type- 
writers. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY, NEW: Must give up 
writing. Sell mine $8.50. Irene Simon, 1562 Town- 
send Avenue, New York City. 





GRADUATE of well-known woman’s college, eleven 
years’ secretarial experience, desires secretaryship, 
writing, editing or publishing field, New York or 
Newark territory. Political, Engineering and liter- 
ary background. Box S-3. 





100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories. $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 
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Will furnish clippings for writers and 


ATTENTION: Rates reasonable. Sarah 


book enthusiasts. 
O'Donnell, Inman, Nebr. 


POSITION WANTED; writer; accountant, 
ae Sees capable, 26; consider 5000.00 per 
year or better. Dwight Campbell, 76 Burbank, Pitts- 


field, Mass. 


National Magazine! 


hs f 
WRITE Short Faragrpet). 2 coin! Lewis F. 


lete details (book), 25c 
a Lewistown, Ohio. 


liable Research, Data, Information—foreign, 

— o Any subject. Enormous library facilities. 
Translations—arranged for. Clippings, and Clip- 
ping Service. Reasonable rates. Query. - Don- 
ner (Associated Aids), 741 Gott Street, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 


ND SELL IDEAS—To writers, mail order 

es ye 5,000 other business lines. New folio 
and “opportunity idea list” tells how. $1.00. Guar- 
anteed. Bernard Hinkle, E906 Chestnut, Joplin, 


Missouri. 


RE TO WRITE—Encourage ideas. Log cabin 
bape Rm Lake Buckatabon, Northern Wisconsin. 
Only resort on lake. Forest Trails, high timber. 
Fishing. Excellent meals. Moderate rates. Enjoy 
beautiful September. Mr. and Mrs. Lee Larson, 
Conover, Wisconsin. 


THREE recently published confessionals thoroughly 
analyzed plus detailed requirements for entire con- 
fessional field, 25c. E. Colman, 1032 Hyde, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


THE BROADCAST—Newest radic-song magazine. 
Sample 10c. 1695 Broadway, New York City. 


COLORED or pen and ink illustrations for your manu- 
script. Dollar each. Send money order to Cecilia 
Hoedel, 1080 Clarendon Cresent, Oakland, Calif. 





PRIMOGENIAL PLOTTING? Fund tals, ppl 
mentals, elucidated by types: formulas—sheaf, 15c. 
Collier, 59-62 56 Avenue, Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 


PUBLICITY—Use it to promote yourself personally, 
professionally, commercially or politically, Com- 
plete campaign outline to fit your needs $2.00. Send 
data, and state problem and objective. Particulars 
ag Hinkle Press Agency, 906 Chestnut, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 


POEM-PICTURE album for next year being compiled. 
Send choice poems from magazine published, auto- 
graphed postcard photo and five dollars for six 
copies to Zanne Boozer, Anniston, Alabama. 


Send 25c for 
Box 1355, 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
details and markets. Writers Service, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


IDEA-STARTER and DEVELOPER; clippings, re- 
search. Monthly service to new clients, $12, or, 
$40. for 4 months. (Now to Jan. Ist.) Terms. 
Sheldon Worth, 235 So. 21st. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRAWINGS—lllustrations for any 
Commercial Studios, 727 Security 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


urpose, Argus 
utual Building, 


PROFITABLE Mail Order Business in your home. 
Kessler, Box 311-W, East St. Louis, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., 
Marion, Ohio. 


WRITERS! Illustrate your stories or book, Action 
pictures help manuscripts. Prompt, neat. One 
dollar. F. Wormell, 2271 15 St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ARE YOU FED UP with the infantilism of your 
environment? CONTACTS, correspondence club for 
the mentally marooned, founded in 1927, with mem- 
bers the world over, promotes the fine art of letter 
writing. 3c stamp for details. CONTACTS, 116 East 
1ith Street, New York City. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


INCREASE your imaginative powers through these 
two ways. (1) by opening the channel to, and draw- 
ing upon, your great unconscious self; (2) eating 
foods giving imagination and nervous energy. 
Amazing things your greater self can do for you. 

way to stop worrying. $1. Dorothy Korte, 1305 
N. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WE BUY — SELL — TRADE — used books, magazines, 
correspond e cour all subjects. Writers 
requests our specialty. Don’t hesitate writing us 
about your needs, even for typewriters. A. C. Books 
Shop, 418-D North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 

LEARN TO TYPEWRITE at home. All fingers with- 
out looking at keyboard. Step by step, clear, easy. 
Home-study manual, $2. Dorothy Korte, 1305 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“SICK” Learn food values for health. $1.00. Food 
Health, 3405 N. 19th St., Phila., Pa. 


SYMPATHY, advice, and renewed hopes, 75c. 
TRADE INFORMATION, Experiences. Box S-7. 





8-6. 


THE modern plot mine producing teen-age boy-girl 
fiction. No “marvel” BUT .. . proven through 
sales. The plot-aid YOU keep growing continually! 
Satisfied customers in United States, South Africa, 
Wales, Canada. Approved by Denver Writers’ Club. 
Originator sells to approximately five dozen mar- 
kets. Dollar JUVENILE PLOTTER. W. H. Fraser, 
Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 


WRITERS: Authentic, colorful description HOLLY- 
WOOD; Studios; night spots; hotels; resorts. Map. 
Also, two questions answered. One dollar. Resi- 
dent writer—Glen Denby, 1842 North Cherokee, 
Hollywood, California. 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST, the entire Mortgages of 
A Building and Loan Association revealed in Eleven 
installments, the system exposed, wanted Publica- 
tion to carry narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 
33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


GET THAT STORY PUBLISHED! Quit spoiling sale- 
able ideas with a noisy typewriter that “walks.” 
New cushions fit each foot. Easily attached, de- 
tached, carried. Makes any portable or standard 
machine an idea-saving thought impelling helper. 
Set of four, .35c prepaid. Bascom Co., 410 h, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TRANSLATOR, researcher; any French-English sub- 
ject. P. O. Box 1364, Weultesten, D. é. 


DE LUXE PLOT SERVICE—by the Plot Doctor. Start 
the new season without worry over plots. Send 
story-idea and $2 for 2000-word plot-outline de- 
tailing characters, situations, opening, crises, dra- 
noes action, a to your ag se 
action guaranteed. ve-story a specialty. York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


DOCTOR’S WIDOW, 49, unincumbered. First class 
musician, writer, companion, homemaker. Would 
love to travel. Have never known any but the best 
people. Truthful, —~ oe reliable and stead- 
ot Nancy Crawford, Hermitage Hotel, Louisville, 

y. 


SOLDIER’S LINGO—By an ex-service man. 20c. 
Box O-3. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER, 100 pages, as low 

as 7c each—Booklets and Pamphlets at bargain 

ces. Estimates free. New-Era Printers, Buffalo, 
inn. 





WRITERS—ARTISTS—POETS—if luck and editors 
seem leagued against you, write me. I can help 
you. George Gordon Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 





MUST SACRIFICE my writer’s books and_ courses. 
Stamp brings list. Fred Gamble, Toppenish, Wash. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT Positions have Short Hours. 
Use spare time for a Civil Service examina- 
tions and how to prepare for them. Specimen ques- 
tions. Long list of positions, etc. Quarter. Dorothy 
Korte, 1305 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





SHORT STORY COURSES with detailed assign:nents. 
Excellent reference work. Fifty slightly soiled 
copies, good condition. Each one, dollar postpaid. 
Features, 3109 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CALLING ALL HOME-SEEKING WRITERS—Box 31, 
Monkton, Vermont. Postage? 





WRITER, male, Master’s degree, experienced teacher, 
member American Literary Association, wants any 
job: collaborator, traveling companion, tutor. Box 
364, Poplar, Montana. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages. 10c 
postpaid. Bison Service, Buffalo, Minnesota. 


CO-PUBLISHERS! 100 magazines $1.00. Your 
a Sample 10c. rene Marshall, Blaw- 
nox, Pa. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed enve- 
lope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana, Box 1443. 


LONELY? Hundreds of lonely ladies, gentl 
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“BE A FREE-LANCE REPORTER.” Folio $1.00, 
“Newspaper Correspondent.” Folio 25c coin. Free 
with above. Guaranteed. Bernard Hinkle, F-90¢ 
Chestnut, Joplin, Mo. 


NAME OUR-NEW MAGAZINE. See Page 37. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonists earn excellent 
cash income at home, copying and duplicating car. 
toons for advertisers. Postcard brings full particu. 
lars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 


PEPPY PALS. Exchange Experiences, Snapshots! 

Big Magazine 15c; Photos, Details, 25c. Flapper 
ock, Eolia, Missouri. 

CARETAKER WANTED: Male, single, 40—45, 
Country estate. P. O. Box 286, Worcester, Mass, 

KNOW WHERE TO SELL! 40 Live Trade Journals, 
Their needs, rates, addresses, etc. A handy alpha- 
betical guide. One Dollar. John A. Purssell, Box 
977, Marysville, California. 


ANN EMA WILLIAMS (Prophetess-Adviser). An- 
swers 5 questions 25c (coin). Send birthdate. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


SAN FRANCISCO WOMAN welcomes cultivated cor- 
respondence from West Coast man. Box S-9, 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Di 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” . 
FREE. G.N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio, 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly, accurately, neatly. Elite , 2 
carbon and outside sheets. Minor a = 


40c Per Thousand Words 


EDNA G. SIEGRIST, 


574 East Main Street, Hillsboro, Oregon 











wish to marry, some wealthy. Photos, descriptions, 
Free. Lonely Hearts Club, Moravia, N. Y. Box 394. 

WRITERS NEED PLOTS. Pocket Plotter supplies 
thousands and develops them. Most practical de- 
vice. Edition in English. $1.50. Send stamp for 
interesting information. American Publications, P. 
O. Box 161, Durango, Dgo., Mexico. 

WE WANT STORIES, POEMS, ARTICLES, See 

Page 37. 


FRUSTRATED WRITER seeks feminine collaborator 
for writing venture in South Sea Islands. Tall, at- 
tractive Texan, thirty. Box S-8. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—For your novel, article, news- 
per, etc., information any question—topic. Two 
undred words $1. Photographs 25c each. Free 
with question. J. S. Kunz, Jr., 413 C Kapahulu 
Road, Honolulu, T. H. 


REJECTED MSS. PUBLISHED —if meritorious — in 
zi tained by its contributors. Send dime 
Fitz-Gibbon, 





and informative letter for prospects. 
110 City Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


BARNARD STUDENT desires afternoon or evening 
stenography in New York. Two years’ secretarial 
experience, some writing sales. Expert manuscript 
pre tion and English. Saturdays and Sundays 
a ble. Write P. O. Box 3039, Danbury, Conn. 


ASSISTANT LITERARY CRITIC WANTED — Must 
reside New York, must have exceptional ability as 
demonstrated by large number fiction sales. Part- 
time work to start, will fit in smoothly with your 

sent writing activities. Full-time work optional 
ter. State detailed qualifications. Richard Barner, 
roneck, New York. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 3623 
Dickens, Chicago. 


LONELY? WANT SWEETHEART? Stamp. Box 6, 
Lamay, St. Louis, Mo. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


SELL YOUR OUTPUT 


My many years’ experience as publishers’ 
agent has given me unusual editorial connec- 
tions. 


I have never before advertised, but editorial 
pressure for new writers with new ideas makes 
it necessary for me to seek fresh talent to meet 
these demands. 

I am not looking for trash, but if you have 
real ideas, I can sell your work. 


Since I must plow through many scripts in 
order to discover real talent, I must reluctantly 
charge enough to cover my stenographic help 
as I never return a story without explaining 
why it will not sell. I do nothing but sell 
manuscripts, but any help I can give is in- 
cluded in my modest fee. 

Remember: I am looking for salable ideas 
for book and magazine publishers, selling all 
rights, including movies and radio, both 
domestic and foreign. Commission 10% on 
all sales. 

Reading fees, including critical analysis, 
5,000 words or less, $2.00; 5,100 to 10,000 
words, $3.00. Special rates on longer scripts. 


ADE STANLEY 


Publishers’ Agent 


8116 Lindbergh Bivd., Phila., Pa. 
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(Continued from page 43) 

Compressed Air Magazine, Phillipsburg, N. J. C. 
H. Vivian, Editor. (Compressed air gags.) 

Herman Gund, 6th and Minor Streets, Emaus, Pa., 
Assistant Editor. (Humorous sketches, cartoons.) 

Political Action, Phillips, Wis. F. A. Keemer, Edi- 
tor. (Cartoons, photos.) 

Inland Topics, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Ott Coolin, Editor. (Sketches.) 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York City. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 280 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Courier-Journal Syndicate, Times Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

C-P Syndicate, 714 M. & M. Building, Houston, 


Texas. 

Crutcher (Carlile) Syndicate, 300 W. Liberty 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 

Editors Press Service, Inc., 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Fine Arts Syndicate, P. O. Box 852, Chicago, III. 

General Features Syndicate, 103 Park Avenue. 

Ray Gross Feature Syndicate, 35 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 

Homakers Institute of Domestic Science, 2631 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Keystone Press Feature Service, Ltd., 130 W. 46th 
Street, New York City. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th Street, New 
York City. 

Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser Street, 
Reading, Pa. 

McClure Syndicate, 75 West Street, New York 


City. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 45 E. Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Meissner (John N.), 19 Phillips Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 821 W. Winnebago 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Adams Service Syndicate, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

john M. Alden Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 1612, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Associated Features Syndicate, Times Building, 
New York City. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City. 

National News Service, Inc., 6719 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 41st 
Street, New York City. 

Nu-Way Features, 201 W. Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Oil Features Syndicate, 415 Brown Building, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Paragon Features Syndicate, 7428 W. 61st Street, 
Argo, Ill. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ultramres News Service, 799 Broadway (in market 
for pantomime), New York City. 

United Features Syndicate, Inc., Suite 1110, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York City. 

Universal Press Syndicate, Box 1240, Sarasota, Fla. 

Women’s Guild, Suite 202-228 McKerchey Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


accurately typed 35c per thousand words, including car- 
bon copy, minor corrections, and extra outer pages. 30c 
over 10,000 words. Poetry '/c per line. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPEWRITING BUREAU 
Box 291, Dunkirk, N. Y. 











SUPPLIES FOR WRITERS 
and CONTESTANTS 


Your manuscript or your contest entry will present a better ap- 
pearance and command better attention if you use stationery 
that has been selected purposely for it. 

We have made a special study of your needs. We have been 
selling writers’ supplies for more than ten years. We ship 
every order same day. Send today for our free catalog No. 7. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


s-Printers-Publishers, Upland, indiana 











A High Average of Results—— 








One of my collaborators received more than a 
thousand dollars for part time work during the 
past year. Another has had three books published, 
one on the best seller lists. Some have graduated; 
others find my help still indispensable. Write for 
folder. or submit short story and $1.00 for sales 
and treatment consideration. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Box 148-D, Phoenix, Ariz. 


For own work see current or forth- 
coming issues Ken, Esquire, Amaz- 
ing Stories, Author & Journalist. 
A book to be translated in French, 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


A limited number of writers given 

rsonal training. Complete Courses 
Cie and poetry writing. Criticism 
of unsold material. 

Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, 
Sat. Review, C. S. Monitor, O'Brien, 
O. Henry collections, Thos. Moults’ 
Best Poems, Writer, Writer's Digest, 
etc. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream’”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WRITERS 


The Writers | Guidance Bureau was created by the urgent 
theater owners and producers due 
to the lack of good screen material. 


This Bureau is ‘‘a clearing house for writers’ ideas.” 
Recognizing this urgent need of creating a wonderful op- 
portunity for new writers — several well-known Hollywood 
men have joined the Bureau’s staff, among them being: 





An Academy Award winner, associated on such pic- 
tures as, “‘Wells Fargo,"” ‘‘Mutiny on the Bounty,’’ 
“If I were King,” etc.: a story executive connected 
with a major studio; and one of Hollywood’s finest 
story and theatrical representatives. 


We offer a three-way DIRECT contact with the industry, 
assuring a service never given before—a quick medium 
for your story sale. You can receive a lucrative contract 
— although a sale is not guaranteed. Our reward comes 
mainly from selling your script. 


We handle your stories, no matter whether they are in the 
form of plays, novels, magazine stories, or synopses— 
your script will be whipped into shape, acceptable for sub- 
mission to those interested. Fees for this combined service 
and direct studio contact are surprisingly reasonable. 

The fees will be considered as deposits, and will be re- 
funded to you from commission when sale is made, 


Write today for our circular of information and references; 
indicate the nature of material you have on hand. 
Ideas Are Needed Now—Ac? at Oncel! 


THE WRITERS GUIDANCE BUREAU 


Box 351 Hollywood, California 











EDIT TO SUIT 


CoMPILED By WALTER ALDERMAN 


The Longest Serial Ever Written: Adele Garri- 
son, newspaper writer, has been contributing a 
chapter of “Married Comrades” daily for more 
than 20 years, 

Through A Lover's Eyes: Recently, in the Ster. 
ling Memorial Library of Yale University at New 
Haven, Connecticut, was exhibited a little, round, 
silver-framed box which contained a lock of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s hair together with a 
strand of hair from the head of John Milton. The 
frame, it seems, originally contained only the hair 
of Milton and belonged, successively, to Pope Pius 
IV, to Samuel Johnson, to Joseph Addison, to 
Leigh Hunt and finally to Robert Browning. Be- 
cause Browning considered his own wife’s poetry as 
being equally as good as the great Milton’s, he 
placed a curl of her hair, in the same relinquary 
that held the hair of Milton. 

And Now He Gets Paid For It: Vincent Star- 
rett says he began his literary career reading thril- 
lers and ended by writing them. 

To While Away The Hours: W. C. Fields, the 
popular funny man of stage and screen, filled in 
the hours of his recent illness by writing his 
memoirs. 

Mebbe He Was Hungry: It has been handed 
down through the years that Victor Hugo when 
served with lobsters, ate them shell and all. Too, 
he never removed the skin from an orange but 
devoured the peel as well as the pulp. 

The Boss’ Orders: The works of the American 
writer. Upton Sinclair, which reek of Socialism, 
were formerly best sellers in Germany, but, not so 
long ago, Hitler ordered all Sinclair books con- 
fiscated and destroyed. 

Sissy: Lord Byron always wore gloves, indoors 
and out, thus to preserve the whiteness of his 
hands. 

But He Forgot to Include G. B. Shaw: George 
Bernard Shaw names the following dozen as being 
the world’s best books: Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Manon Lescaut, Ivanhoe, Rob Roy, Candide, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Pilgrim’s Progress, Les Miserables, 
and The Arabian Nights. 

In Case You Didn’t Know: Anthony Abbott, 
writer of the mystery stories featuring the popular 
Thatcher Colt, is the pen name of Fulton Oursler, 
Editor of Liberty, 

Caught Napping: Though “Grand Hotel” was 
a best seller in book form and a tremendous suc- 
cess as a movie, Vicki Baum, the author only got 
$4,000 for the screen rights. 

just An Old Editorial Custom: The publisher 
to whom Louisa Alcott first offered the manuscript 
of “Little Women,” was about to reject it as lack- 
ing in interest, Then, by chance, his small niece 
read it and waxed so enthusiastic about the story 
that the publisher decided to take a chance, 
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Houghton Mifflin Fellowship Awarded NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
Announcement is made today by Houghton Mif- 

fin Company of the award of $1,000 (entirely WRITERS 

apart from subsequent royalties) to Miss Maurine The newspaper syndicate field is a steady free lance 

Whip ot St, George, Ut, to aut her in com. | ac Evry nemapeper he cute bap ye 

em | of nearly fifteen years. The novel, entitled dicated writing. (There are 1,910 daily newspapers, 

Ith Giant Joshua,” will, when completed pent and 4,230 weekly newspapers.) Writers who slant 
24 : : ° their writing to this market secure regular weekly 


three generations of ,Mormon life. It is to be a incomes when their material sells through syndicate 
story, not of the familiar Great Trek of 1848, but pre-e witli 


Dixie Mission, a heroic venture symbolic of 

Sea: Gs experience, ; , The Newspaper Syndicate Department of WRITER'S 

Miss Whipple, a graduate of the University of DIGEST is planned to aid those approaching this 
Utah, has taught dramatics and tap dancing, and field and guide their column, cartoon or feature 
in 1937 was a student at the Writers’ Conference into a syndicate sale. 
held by the University of Colorado in Boulder, FEES FOR CRITICISM 
Colorado, where she studied under Ford Madox For each column of 200 to 600 words 
Ford, “The Giant Joshua” will be her first pub- 
lished work. F h rtoon. 

Six Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowships have vl om saggy 

" : For each joke filler 

previously been awarded and four of the projects Minimum fee for criticizing scripts (printed or 
brought to completion: Green Margins,” by E. P. M. S.) for the syndicate market 
O'Donnell, Spanish Prelude,’ by Jenny Ballou, ; : 7 
“Point Noir’ by Clelie Benton Huggins and Criticism includes advice on how to improve your 
“Young Man With A Horn,’ by Dorothy Baker. prospective syndicated material, how to sell it, and 
David Cornel DeJong’s “Old Haven,” a novel with where to sell it. Advice given as to whether to sell 
a Dutch background, is expected to appear in the through an established syndicate, or to start your 
Fall of 1938, and Robert Penn Warren’s “Night own. We particularly like to see submitted to this 
Rider,’ a novel of the Kentucky tobacco war, department columns that are now running gratis in 
is scheduled for publication in the Spring of 1939. small country papers, and to help the author build 
his column up to national proportions, 


We do not give, marketing advice unless the column 
a 3 ee — —— column _ e. - 
cialized to sell, or poorly done. ur service also includes 

Texan Markets a detailed, authentic reply to any questions on the pos- 
sible syndication of your own column. Such questions must 
G be numbered, and must be specific and to the point. 
eneral Markets For each column submitted (columns may run up to 600 
words each) the fee is fifty cents each. The minimum 


Bandwagon, ‘Magazine of the Southwest,” Ram- number of columns that may be submitted is four. 
sey Tower, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Martin NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 
Heflin, Editor. Issued Monthly; 15c a copy and WRITER'S DIGEST 
$1 per year. “We use short short fiction 500 to 
1200 words; general news subjects and current 
topics about Oklahoma and Texas; light verse, 
essays; cartoons and cartoon ideas. All material 
must be handled in a smart sophisticated style. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks after 
receipt and pay 4c a word on publication. We 
pay $2 per picture for unusual photos. We are 
particularly interested in looking over material that 4 ae. nee 
has been handled in Oklahoma or Texas by Okla- mas von ear. No expertonce necessary, lems eeny method. Nothin 


homa and Texas writers.” requitements. No obligation 
's School of Advertisin: 
ep 


3 Page-Davi: i 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3056, Cnicago, tiimois, U. S. A. 








22 East 12th Street ... ... ... ... Cincinnati, Ohie 




















New Mexico Magazine is located at Sena Plaza, 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. Published monthly at 15c E V E W O O D B U R N 


. —_ copy and $1 a year. George Fitzpatrick, 
itor. “We want articles on hunting, fishin ° ose 
outdoor life or customs; culture . aed Literary Agent and Critic 
archaeological, 1800 to 2000 words in length. Pho- TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
tographs are welcomed. Poetry about New Mex- 
ico used. No pay for poetry. We report on Writing 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay from $7 Editorial 


to $15 an article, on publication.” Soles 


The Farmer-Stockman, 3rd floor of the Daily Livcueadinan none 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, use an 235 West 46th St., New York City 
occasional short story dealing with a farmer or 
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with farm life as the center object. Clarence Rob- 

erts, Editor, states: “We do not handle stories 

PLAYWRIGHTS where the farmer is described as a dirt-farmer or 

just ‘a farmer.’ We prefer to picture him as he 

WHY WON'T YOUR PLAY SELL? is, with his background as the base of the fiction.” 

Send it to me. I'll analyze it and tell you. Word count should stay around 1200 to 2000 

CAN IT BE MADE SALABLE? words. An outsider’ can place an article if that 

If so | will aid you to develop your craft and fit article has something that’s really different, but 

your work for the competition of pr a meraats. most of the articles are handled by staff. Pay. 

WHERE IS ITS MARKET? ment runs 2c and up, according to name of author, 
If it meets my high standard | will sell it for you In petals ah Ui 


the Broadway, Hollywood, or non-professional mar- . z 
kets. | know where Its sales possibilities lie. Books Abroad is edited at Norman, Oklahoma 


As a specialist my full time Is spent working with play- at the University of Oklahoma. Copy I5e; $3 
weights; analyzing their probleme: teaching ¢ em mentor) for one year. General articles on literary move- 
of their craft. Don't run the risk of spoiling your play 2 . 

through inadequate knowledge of technique. Send it ments and contemporary writers of about 1500 
to me. Let me spot its weaknesses and tell you how words in length and 100 to 300-word notes on 


to eliminate them. : . 
Reading and analysis: full length, $5.00; one act, $3.00. both American and Foreign books are used regu- 
Analysis and specific revision advice: full length, $10.00; larly. No poetry. Reports within two weeks. 


one act, $6.00; scenarios or synopses, $8.00. 








Land of Romance, 217 North Harvey, Okla- 


pong By o> gt gg th age homa City, Oklahoma. Published monthly ; single 
September 15. Beginning and advanced classes. copy 15c; $1 year. Roy Pp, Stewary, Editor, is 


ee fang sic ggg by special interested in securing illustrated travel articles on 

9 s : Mexico and Central and South America or the 

West Indies. Phot f interesting sc . 

EDMUND FULLER Oo wsee of interesti g scenes of un 

lente: thin eked ah Canadien: Sadia te 0 usual places used, with preference for the 8x 10 

rector, Fuller schoo! o' aywriting; instructor in ay- . . : . 

weitiog New Theatre School, N. % .;_ Former editor, glossy prints for which $1 to $2.50 is paid on ac- 

THEATRE WORKSHOP magazine; contributor to ONE ceptance. All articles are paid for on publication 
~ cl gal MAGAZINE; produced playwright; lecturer; and rates according to material. 

521 East 8ist Street New York City 

Phone REgent 7-4507 The Army and Navy Courier, 914 Smith-Young 

Tower, San Antonio, Texas, is highly technical 

and mostly staff written. Material must be gath- 


GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE ered from Military sources and must deal with 


Have | your manuscripts typed by an experienced typist. Naval, Coast Guard or Merchant Marine subjects. 
r copy and extra first and last pages free. Corrections * : : 
in spelling, grammar and gunctnation, if requested. All M. J. Sullivan, Editor, states that the Courier’s 


work guaranteed. Proof read. Mailed flat. Rates: Up to i imi 4 
10,000 “words. 40c_per’'1,000; 10,000" to "20,000, “3c; over requirements are so limited that an outsider sel- 
30,000, 30c per 1,000. Poetry, 1c per line. dom finds material that is in the least bit suitable 


Cc. P. GERING for publication. 
@ax 127 Freeman, S. D. 
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Trade Journal Markets 


The Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas, has Warren L. Baker as Editor. 15c the 


Send for free copy of Rhyming Dictionary and Instruction Book ‘<6 
on How to Write Popular Songs. Submit best work today, either copy, and $1 a year. We have our own CorrTe- 
poems or melodies, for our bona fide, superior offer. spondents who cover most subjects. The only ma- 


M. M. M. STUDIOS terial that stands a chance for acceptance is of 
the technical, semi-technical and descriptive type 
of article with a lean toward engineering or op- 
erating subjects—these may apply to oil and gas 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS: production or pipe line divisions. We want the 


CHARLES CARSON, Los Angeles writer and liter- method type of article, this requires the author 
ary consultant, maintains an office in the Van Nuys to be connected with or live near an oil field. 
Building (7th at Spring), where he continues to Photographs should accompany articles. We re- 


rovide manuscript criticism and revision for authors saps 3 , 
ae prefer to to flattery. Whether your port within one week and pay ic a word ae ac- 
consultation is by mail or in person, you are ac- ceptance; photos around $3 each. No poetry. 


corded every possible courtesy, and no attempt is 
made to “‘sell’? you a service. Carson has no Wik y 
alluring sales talk ; makes no exorbitant claims ; offers Southwestern Aviation, Ledger Building, Fort 


Martin Chuee caer macy; dws you Fis d Ri. 4 Worth, Texas. Published monthly ; single copy 
your rejected manuscript has not sold. (Phone 20c. George E. Haddaway, Editor. “We want 
MAdison 3413). news of all aeronautical activity in the Southwest. 

"Consult Carson, the Candid Critic" We are generally interested in 2000-word feature 
articles of flying and flyers. Payment on publica- 


tion, Yec a word, with $1 and up for photos.” 


= mS 
ENT SRO RGR He eS 


Dept. 105, Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 














Pos as se oe 
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Southwestern Baker, 802 M. & M. Building, 
Houston, Texas. Issued monthly; controlled cir- 
culation. Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. “We use 
news and features concerning all types of bakers 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Arkansas. We prefer the success type of article 


of ‘how’ success was accomplished. Length up to- 


2000 words. Articles should state the bakers’ 
problems and how he solved the problems, quoting 
facts and stating figures. A large number of short 
fillers are needed. Pictures should accompany ar- 
ticles. Query if you have something good. Rates 
30c a column inch, 15 days after publication. 
Pictures $1 each.” 

Beekeepers Item, Box 838, San Antonio, Texas, 
is the official organ of more than 20 beekeeper’s 
associations. Published monthly; single copy 10c. 
Le Stourgeon, Editor. A few articles of experi- 
ence type are used and a few short short stories 
with beekeeping as the central theme stands a fair 
chance if the same has a slight touch of humor. 
Keep both articles and stories around 1000 to 
2000 words; the shorter length preferred. Pay- 
ment on publication. 


Texas Hotel News, 403 Central Building, San 
Antonio, Texas, reports on general hotel news of 
the Southwest. Most material used is staff writ- 
ten, but an outside article using “names” and out- 
standing personalities may go over here. Rates 
now on publication. 


The Texas Laundry Fournal, same address, San 
Antonio, Texas, carries articles on success of laun- 
dry business in one section or another. It is sug- 
gested to query before writing any article, as 
most successful laundry houses have been cov- 
ered. Rates fair, on publication. 


The following four publications are edited from 
Suite 400 of the Milam Building, San Antonio, 
Texas, by Ruel McDaniel who is Editor-in-chief. 

Southern Bottler, is distributed in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, New Mexico and Louisiana. In- 
terviews with successful bottlers of beverages, tell- 
ing their methods, faults and corrections in detail 
and specific ideas and kinks that are money-makers 
are used. Word count should play around 1200 
words for which Yc per word is paid on publi- 
cation, with $1 extra for each photo. 

Southwestern Poultry Fournal is circulated 
throughout the same states as the Bottler. Mr. 
McDaniel is interested in interviews with farmers, 
written in article form, telling of their money- 
making plans used with success with flocks of 
more than 100 hens. It is best to query before 
submitting any article. Rates fair, on publication. 

Beer Selling, needs articles about successful 
dealers and the specific methods they are using 
to increase coverage. Payment 2c word on pub- 
lication. 

U. S. Army Speedometer, a national publica- 
tion dealing with a highly specialized type of 
motor transport section of the Quartermaster 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He dpa 0) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) — 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. is is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint ir the par- 
ticular story that you send us. ese are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize and understand? Are the _character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has the author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success) May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
& 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Writer’s DicEst 


--But You Can 
One 


"THE future is not predestined. There 

is no berth or niche in the scheme 
of things waiting to receive you. You 
haven't overlooked a good thing, for 
there is no place in the world for you 
until you create it. Let the Rosicru- 
cians, an age-old fraternity, show you 
how to make a future out of the unused 
powers of your mind—your creative 
faculties. If you have an idea—you can 
learn how to bring it into realization. 
Use the gift coupon below and receive 
the Free Sealed Book of explanation. 


This Free Sealed Book 


Scribe R.W.A , The Rosicrucians (AMOR © 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A 

I am sincerely interested in learning how I may 
utilize the powers of my mind to assist me to find 
a better place in life. Please send me the FREE 
Sealed Book, which explains how I may learn 
these things. 


Name 


Addres 
é 

















The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
(Not a religious organization.) 


Corps of the U. S. Army. Articles desired should 
play on various experiments and developments in 
motor transportation for the Army. Low pay- 
ment on publication. 


The Petroleum Reporter, 802 Milam Building, 
San Antonio, Texas, is published monthly. B. D. 
Stevenson, Editor. This is an oil trade journal of 
the petroleum industry in the Southwest. Articles 
should be around 2000 words and should contain 
authoritative: information, written about condi- 
tions in large oil fields adjacent to San Antonio, 
Most material is handled within the editor’s office 
but an outside article will “click” if it contains 
real information. Payment Ic and up on pub- 
lication. 


Book Publisher 


Anson Jones Press is located at 801 Jacinto 
Street, Houston, Texas, with J. Fletcher as Editor. 
“We have brought out a number of fiction books 
based on Texas material and historical incidents. 
Also a small list of poetry books. If you have 
something either of fact or fiction—something 
really out of the ordinary—it is advisable to see 
us. No text books. Payment according to 
material. 


Syndicate 


C-P Syndicate, 17 Greenwood St., Houston, 
Texas. Clarence Payne, Editor. “We are in- 
terested in only radio material at this time. On 
scripts received we will comment on and try to 
market. Scripts must be new, novel and unique, 
in order to gain the attention of sponsors. Time 
of the material should be for five to fifteen 
minute programs. Return postage should be en- 
closed. We report within 30 days and pay com- 
mission or outright price to author when sale is 
made to sponsor or radio station. No photo- 


graphs; no poetry. 


Newspapers 


The San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Texas. 
W. W. Grant, Editor. This morning daily news- 
paper buys a few free lance articles for its Sunday 
feature section. Only historical articles with a 
Southwest Texas setting will be considered—in 
general. “We prefer those articles that deal with 
the life of Texas in this section during the period 
from 1840 to 1890. We do not use fiction, 
sketches or poetry. Payment runs around l5c a 
column inch with 50c per photograph.” 

The News, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, uses an 
occasional feature story dealing with Oklahoma. 
Present time finds the News stocked, but will make 
room for a feature if its really “hot news.” 

The Daily Oklahoman, is Oklahoma’s largest 
newspaper and is located at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, also. No fiction is used but a good 
feature will sometimes find a “home” here. Rates 
excellent, on acceptance. 

—D. B. PuHILtIPs. 
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Murder Preferred 


(Continued from page 24) 


and helpful. Usually you will have to min- 
imize the parts they played (something about 
the ethics of the legal profession), but when 
you have given them your word to do this, 
the details will flow. 


An important word: It is human interest 
you are after; don’t lose sight of that. The 
story that made Page 1 of the Omaha 
Zeitung may not be worth a simple damn to 
the editor of a crime magazine. But the story 
which the Omaha Zeitung buried among the 
patent medicine ads may contain the raw ele- 
ments of human drama and intense interest 
that you are seeking. The only way you can 
squeeze out the last drop of juice from this 
human-interest lemon is to do what the re- 
porter failed to do: talk to everyone con- 
cerned and ask them HOW THEY FELT 
WHEN THIS OR THAT WENT ON. Then 
picture the scene for yourself and try to 
FEEL as others felt, when you put the words 
on paper. 


Your procedure is exactly as if you were 
doing a bit of detective fiction. Your material 
is fact, which is harder to make convincing, 
so you may have to tone some of it down 
a bit. 


For instance, I know a country sheriff who 
went out into the world with only a wander- 
ing tramp’s last name as a clew to a murder. 
The name was a common one—Lee. This 
sheriff went from state to state checking up 
on all the Lees. God was with him when he 
got to Kentucky six months later and he 
found his man. 


You'll find it hard to swallow that one. 
Nevertheless it is true. But I had to give the 
sheriff an extra clew or two to make the story 
sound authentic. 


I repeat, in True Crime stories “murder is 
preferred ;” detective work and mystery pro- 
vide the only suspense and are ESSENTIAL. 
When you get your facts send a brief outline 
to the editor asking if he has used the yarn 
and if not whether he is interested. 


Here is the query form which I have used 


FREE J(eexx 


GIN 
. R 


Aste 
— 








Send Today for 
This Booklet 


It will show you how to begin that story you have 
been longing to write. Your life holds laughs, tears, 
thrills—germs of stories that only you can write. 
This little treatise by Dr. Burton on ‘‘How to Begin 
a Story” will of realhelpto you.  — _| 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to 
the study, practice and teaching of English Drama 
and Writing. He has taught at five great Univer- 
sities. He a also won prominence as a newspaper 
editor, literary critic, lecturer, author and as a mem- 
ber of important literary organizations . . . Pulitzer 
Prize Committee (for 17 years), National Institute 
< tome and Letters, Book League of America and 
others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his 
rarest gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and 
understanding to his students in a vivid, inspirin 
way. His rich experience, seasoned judgment an 
rare teaching ability are all available to you through 
this unusual home study course. . . . 


Richard Burton Cowae 


e ° ( : ti. g (O, t e 
: rn This complete, practical, up-to- 
is ; | we course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
ean criticism of all your 
essons, including eight of your 
short stories. 
Many Burton students are sell- 
4; ing their work. One graduate re- 
cently reported she has sold over 
60 stories since finishing the 
rse. The first story sold b 
another graduate brought 
es from the li ee —_ 
panion. ti another student 
DR. BURTON ‘laced a story with This Week 
for $200. Harr . Savage writes: ‘‘I received $115 
for my story, “The Dance of Death’.’’ 


Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test of your 
Writing Ability 


You a have an aptitude for writing that—prop- 
erly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”—‘‘the best 
criticism my work has ever had’”’—‘“‘you hit on 
my weaknesses,” are typical comments from 
those who have taken this test. 

Send coupon now .. . no obligation, no 
salesman will call. 


SThis:Coupon- NON 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


902-8 Essex Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send “How to Begin a Story,” Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


M. Students have won over ONE QUARTER MILLION 
DOLLARS PRIZE _CONTEST Bi PERSONAL 
ge a COURSE in CONTEST TECH IQUE will hel 

am the ONLY All-American ConteSTA 
Teaching Mthe knack of winning. 

Give yourself a sporting chance to win! A Dime will 

bring you a copy of my newest 
**CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST —. 

This Bulletin contains over $30,000 Wo of 
NING ENTRIES, plus WINNING TIPS and TECHNIQUES 
not obtainable elsewhere at any price. 

Write NOW! Enclose a Dime and ask for “‘the newest 
Bulletin’. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, Suite 700, Jefferson Bidg., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry ic per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 

















STORIES CONSIDERED WITHOUT “READING FEE!” 


If submitted for revision. Will completely re- 
build those promising salability, market through 
sales dept. that gets results! Revision charge 
small. Proven sales! Submit your best, with 


postage, to 
‘CHARLES P. GORDON 
Rebuilding Dept., Dante, Virginia 




















READ THIS 


. ». $2 is LESS than you can waste in post- 
age on a manuscript that comes back a 
few times—but it is enough to find out why 
it doesn’t get by editors... 

Criticism —to be good —must be 

absolutely honest, painfully frank 

and penetratingly thorough. But it 

does not have to be costly. 
My handling charge for any Ms up to 
5,000 words is $2. This fee will bring you 
a detailed analysis of your story, sugges- 
tions to increase its salability—and mar- 
keting at 10% if it will sell as it is. 


ROBERT CRON 


OCEANSIDE CALIFORNIA 


My references? One is enough. 
For ten years | have never earned 
@ cent except by writing, editing 
or directing publications — and | 
am well fed, indeed. 











for several years when querying the editor 
about an article. It is yours for the copying: 

Name of victim. 

Name of criminal. 

T ype of crime. 

Motive. 

Location of crime. 

Date of crime. 

Disposition of case. 

Was criminal captured through clews and 
deductions or by chance? 

Have you an officer’s by-line for the story? 

List of available photos. 

Synopsis Brief—fifty words. 

The detailed markets for this field will be published in 


the October issue a the Digest with some further com- 
ments from Mr. De Witt. 





How to Make Unsympa- 


thetie Characters Salable 
(Continued from page 28) 


she said, “and couldn’t hear. But that doesn’t 
mean anything. None of the new fathers say 
much. They’ve got to get used to the baby 
first. Just you wait till the baby catches hold 
of your husband’s finger, or tries to say 
Daddy, and the next day he’ll come home 
with boxing gloves and footballs. It’s like 
that. They’ve got to get used to the baby 
first.” 

Have you a story with an unsympathetic 
character, a character that you’d be willing to 
work over and modify and send to market 
again? Why not give these principles a trial 
and see what happens. 

Now one more word about our principles 
for making unsympathetic characters salable. 
They have worked for me, not only in “First 
Born,” but also in two other stories which I 
revised with their help. Both stories had been 
rejected because they were too unsympa- 
thetic. One story, “Time To Quit,” a short- 
short, appeared in Collier’s (October 16, 
1937) and appeared later in “Jllustreret Fam- 
ilie Journal” in Scandinavia ; the other story, 
“Curtain—Nine A. M.,” appeared in the 
April Red Book, 1938. 

I call these ideas for presenting unsympa- 
thetic characters my principles. You may call 
them what you like. But please don’t call 
them spinach before you try them out. 

If and when you make a sale, I hope to 
read your story. Good luck. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Oxford Dictionary 
amen” = University Press 
The pee Word and How to 

Use 


; Turck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget's Thesaurus 
- Peter Mark Roget 


Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 


Webster’s Dictionary 

Write It Right.... 
Ambrose Bierce 

Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 

A Working Grammar of the 


ety "Fernald 


English Grammar Simplified... . 
james ernald 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Theory end Technique of 
Playwriting 
Fok hn H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit 
™ Arthur E. Krows 
So You're Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Writin 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writi 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. }. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse 
obert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
oratio Winslow 
Walker's ening Dictionary.. 2.00 
er 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 -— Book and Market 


Gu 
Phste-Beshet Guide 
Lyons 
Photo P snr a Market See 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook. . 
All foreign markets 


-90 
1.75 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of e Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 
obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Sayder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 50 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 

Short Story F Sw ney 

David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 

Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioner 

edford jones 

Trial & Error 

Jack Woodford 


Stories You Can Seil 
Laurence D’ Orsay 


wae for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique of Fiction Writing. . 
R. owst 


Writing the Short Short Story.. 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writi 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Postion of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
ohn Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


- 1.75 
1.00 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Description and Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk 
Medill School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
hilip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
urence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Murder Manual 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. . 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide.. 
Air Story Writer's Guide 
Thesaurus of Slang 
Howard Rose 
Cowboy Lingo 
amon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
Fred Ziv 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 
rof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 
Publications 


F. A. O 
The Writer’s Book 

James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 

arrington 
Making Laughs Pa 
Warden 
The Seid’ Book j 
synonyms for “‘said’’ 

Editor’s Choice 
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3.00 
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Puns—lIst Edition 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 


otries 
The Gag Builder 
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orothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 
. —s hana og 
ura Your Humor Into Mon 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis - 
Authors and the Book Trade... - 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 


Learnin 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 














General, Literary and Fictional 
Markets 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Katchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want true stories 
on Alaska and her industries, flora, fauna, and 
particularly her wildlife. Factual hunting stories 
are especially desired but all must be written by 
Alaskans or persons who have visited Alaska. 
Photographs for illustration are desired. Reports 
are made within two weeks and we pay 4c a 
word on articles ; 50c to $1.50 on photos.” 





Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 50c a year. “We need short articles 
on folklore with or without photographs. IIlus- 
trated articles on Arkansas or the Ozarks are es- 
pecially needed at present. We use much verse 
but payment is in prizes only. Poems should be 
short and pastoral in tone. Reports are made 
within three weeks and we pay Y2c per word, 
and up, on publication.” 





Chameleon, 121 Edgerton Street, Rochester, New 
York. Rae Beamish, Editor. Issued annually. 
“At present we are interested solely in work with 
emphasis on developments in fields of extra-literary 
expression. Quality contributions of the type 
featured in Transition will be favored, and 
may include selections from unusual novels, short 
stories, scenarios, fragments of dreamwriting, etc. 
We welcome translations of advanced work by 
modern European writers belonging to the Experi- 
mental School. We consider, too, material in 
French, German, Russian, Spanish and Italian by 
advanced writers exemplifying the Revolution of 
the Word. A feature of this magazine is a short 
biographical sketch of each contributor included, 
so it is suggested that all manuscripts submitted 
be accompanied by this personal material. We 
want articles on the semantics of modern litera- 
ture; parallel trends in contemporary experi- 
mental writing; Surrealism: French, English and 
American; the New Theater, cinema and stage; 
advance movements of the Modern Arts. If pos- 
sible article material should be accompanied by 
photographs. Length: not exceeding 5000 words. 
We are interested in reproductions of the. Modern 
in Arts. Reports are made within two weeks. 
Payment is on a royalty basis, as soon after pub- 
lication as possible.” 





Direction, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
(editorial address, Darien, Connecticut.) MM. 
Tjader Harris, John Hyde Preston, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short stories with definite social or political point 
of view. Length: 1000 to 2000 words. We want 
short, provocative articles on social questions, pol- 
itics, the labor movement, human interest material, 
with progressive point of view. Unusual photo- 
graphs for illustration pay $2.00 each. Reports 
are made within six to eight weeks. Payment is 
lc a word on publication.” 





The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth Street, New 
York City. H. J. Hobbs, Editor, Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want technical 
articles on making things of wood and metal, up 
to 1500 words; photos and drawings essential; 
home improvement fillers, 150 words. We pay Ic 
a word; $2.00, up, for photos. Payment is made 
on publication.” 





Our Navy, 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. “We use short shorts of 3000 words. Must 
have a naval background and be full of ‘blood 
and thunder’. Payment is: made the 10th of the 
month of publication.” 





Pegasus Publishing Company, 67 West 44 
Street, New York City. Katherine Nicholson, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use some short shorts and a few 
articles of a literary character. No photographs, 
some poetry. Reports are made immediately. 
Payment made immediately.” 





Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broad Street, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. J. E. Stanford, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories only, 
750 to 4000 words. Type of story is immaterial; 
we could use good Westerns. Some articles of 
interest to Southern farmers are wanted. We use 
all kinds of photographs—particularly Southern 
rural. Reports are made within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is according to merit and made on at- 
ceptance.” 


Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “This 
magazine deals exclusively in racing, running horse 
articles and fiction. Articles consist of biographies 
of jockeys, owners, trainers; sidelight stories on 
colorful characters of the turf; breeding and sys- 
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tems of play. Length should run from 3000 to 
4000 words. All manuscripts must be enclosed 
with a self-addressed, stamped envelope. We pay 
$3.00 per picture for unusual shots of turf hap- 
penings. Reports are made usually within two 
weeks. We pay %c a word upon publication or 
in thirty days.” 


Woman’s Exchange Revue, 572 Madison 
Avenue, Room 701, New York City. Ann R. 
Silver, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We are interested in occasional 
stories on art and decoration, proper service of 
wines, entertaining, fashion and beauty features, 
etc. Photographs are occasionally used to illustrate 
story.” 





Pulp and Confessional Markets 
Best Western, RKO Building, New York City. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy. “We are particularly in need of good 
shorts around 3000 words. Writing must be very 
good, with emphasis on character rather than 
fast action.” 


Detective Short Stories, RKO Building, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We are always looking 
for shorts of 3000 to 5000 words on this book. 
Get sex into story from the first paragraph, if 
possible.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “I 
don't know how you did it, but you have performed 
a miracle," writes a client for whom | have just ob- 
tained an additional advance on a book not yet com- 
pleted. When the contract was signed, | sent him 
my check for $300; | have just sent him another $200, 
which | obtained from the publisher, even though the 
book will not be finished for another month. 


PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
Actions speak louder than words. The Vanguard Press 
is devoting an entire page of its latest catalogue to a 
book by H. Dyson Carter | recently placed with it— 
SO YOU'D LIKE TO INVENT! 


LATEST FLASH: HOLLYWOOD HEARTACHE, 
most recent book by Kathryn Culver, placed as serial. 
New romance by Frances Hanna now being arranged 
for as Canadian serial—before book publication. 


LATEST CALL: The largest newspaper organization 
in America needs immediately an 80,000 word serial— 
romance, adventure, intrigue. Name author preferred. 
Story may bring as high as $8,000. 

Four large motion picture firms mentioned last 
month still in the market for stories with outdoor 
settings. 

Query Me On Your Ideas 

Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 


Whether ed book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


REMEMBER-- 
YOU’RE 
DIFFERENT 


The FIRST sales | made last month—which 
include a $50 first sale, a first sale to a Cana- 
dian market, a sale to Argosy, sales to Street 
& Smith and to other important markets—were 
the logical developments of what | told the 
authors to do. They kept in mind a fact many 
authors forget—THAT THEY ARE DIFFERENT. 
You, yourself, have within your own experience, 
the material for countless stories that no one 
else can possibly write, and, probably, for a 
good many articles also. 


"You have sold several stories for me," writes one 
of my recently successful New Jersey clients, “and | 
know that had | been trying to market these myself— 
as | did for a number of years—! should probably 
have collected the usual rejection slips and shelved 
these yarns for good, with no definite idea as to why 
they hadn't sold, or how to improve my next efforts... 
1 know | could ill afford to do without your able, 
painstaking, criticism and advice I shall con- 
tinue to recommend your service to any writer who is 
ready to profit by constructive criticism—and who 
wants to sell." 


Mr, Estel LaVanway, of Oklahoma, who feels very 
much like the successful author | have just quoted, 
writes, “There is more good solid writing technique in 
one of your letters than in all the books on how to 
write put together . . . Sincerely, your help is worth 
ten times the tariff." 


Remember—you're different. The mere fact that one maga- 
zine or group may be in need of material doesn't mean that 
you must write for that group; you may neglect the very 
market for which you should be writing. if took me years to 
develop my present method for finding your possibilities in 
yourself, but a great many other writers have profited through 
that, and it is entirely possible that you also will gain because 
of it. The best way for you to begin working with me is to 
tell me about yourself when you send me your manuscripts. 
Do as my selling authors have done: Tell me about yourself. 
Once | know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll 
get assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No “collaborations.” Re- 
submissions free—always. The thorough help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 

| can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘Best 
Short Stories.” Many others in numerous publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enables me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscript into checks. 


Why | Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred mnie by me and writers 
associated with me have been sold to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again and again I have seen 
wise revision make a sale. How I made $30,000.00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of —— value to any writer. It is in my FREE 


If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 
- are writing but not selling, if ea have made a 
sales but are making | rogress ou have tried 
others without success, send for my FRE booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of those gh. suc- 
cessfully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, 
a biographies and novels. e how I coach be- 
ginners pathetically and develop talented but un- 
recogn writers. Unique, different, personal methods. 
Complete selling service. Very low rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and producer; Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other promi- 
nent editors, authors and literary agents. Details in my 
FREE BOOKLET. Send for it as the first step on the 
road to WRITING THAT PAYS. 

Pent House Studio D 


Scammon Lockwood 382 masison ave. 


New York 


JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 


at once. 
It is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 


R. BESNER 
30 Church St., Dept. 29, New York, N. Y. 








SONG POEM WRITERS | 





a WRITE POEMS FOR US 
Progressive methods have aided many song poe’ 
writers to have their poems set to music and tb se- 
cure orge wong of their songs. 

Send free booklet, ‘‘The Key to Your Future in 
Senawsttien’? and information about our 50-50 plan. 
——, or es for free examination. (Our ith year 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, pept. a-1, Saiem, Ind. 
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~ UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


ao | requested by. New York book 
pa blisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 

ational selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
67 WEST 44 NEW YORK CITY 
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Dime Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. “We want colorful, 
human interest stories featuring the glamor and 
drama of the frontier West between early 1800's 
and 1890. Must be well-written and pointed. 
Length: 1200 to 2000 words.” 


Romantic Story, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Mary Lou Butler, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want dramatic 
confessions of modern girls. We use some marriage 
stories, but chiefly realistic, suspenseful stories of 
romances ending in marriage. This is a good 
market for first-person, bylined stories of women 
whose romances or marriages made news, or of 
girls who for one reason or another are in the 
public spotlight. Also interested in articles on 
romantic problems of modern girls. We use light 
romantic verse of from ten to twenty lines. Re- 
ports are made within ten days after receipt. 
Payment is 11, up, on acceptance.” 


Star Detective, RKO Bldg,, New York City. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy, “We are always looking for shorts, 3000 
to 5000 words, on detective material, Sex should 
be in the story from the very first paragraph, if 
possible.” 


Star Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. “We want the 
same requirements for this as in Dime Western.” 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Helen MacVichie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
modern love stories with situations in which any 
vital, romantic girl of today might find herself, 
either innocently or through recklessness. Conflict 
and complications must concern love. Small town 
stories ; farm and factory settings appeal. Lengths: 
short stories, 1500 to 5000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 20,000 words; serials, 30,000 to 50,000 
words. Rates are from 1 to 1¥c a word.” 





Juvenile Markets 
Child Life, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Wilma K. McFarland, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Just at the 
present we are overstocked. Later on, we will need 
stories, articles and poems for children from three 
to thirteen years of age. Query editor first.” 


The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 for two years. 
“The Open Road is glad at all times to consider 
stories and articles that are cleanly and vigorously 
written and aimed to interest boys in their teens. 
Our short stories run from 2000 to 5000 words— 
the shorter, the better;-our articles from 500 to 
3000. We are particularly interested in sport, ad- 
venture, aviation and mystery. Payment is Yc a 
word, up, on publication and on acceptance.” 
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Poetry Markets 
The Poetry Forum, 1500 So. Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Herman Grossman, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
prefer imaginative poetry with topics like philos- 
ophy, nature, passion, life inspiration, human 
nature, etc. All poems must be rich in emotion, 
thought, purpose, or expression. No poem longer 
than 32 lines will be considered. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Payment is 50c and up 

according to value, on publication.” 


Oregonian Verse, The Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. Issued 
weekly in the Sunday Magazine Section of The 
Oregonian. “We use high standard poetry only. 
No risque or morbid verse. Reports are made 
promptly. We pay one dollar per poem, on 
publication.” 





Syndicates 


} ence in the home stu 


Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Tenis 
Writin, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Ber, 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly yor | years of successful experi- 
ly field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 





The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Jessie Sleight, 
Editor. “We are not in the market for free lance 
fiction at the present time. We want comic strips, 
cartoons, ‘unique’ continuous features—500 words' 
—for daily release. We do not use photographs. 
Reports are made within two weeks’ time. Pay- 
ment is according to various arrangements.” 


are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


American Newspaper Syndicate, Box 34, Station 
Y, Brooklyn, New York. Sanford Yates, Editor. 
“We use original crossword puzzles only, 17 and 
19 boxes square. Payment is made upon publica- BECOME A COLUMN IST 

Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 


. ” 

tion, five dollars per puzzle. Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points the 
—— way. STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 

10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 





Authenticated News, Times Building, Times 
Square, New York City. Stephen K. Swift, 
Editor. “We want authentic photographs with 
elaborate caption material. Subject must stand 
thorough check. We report immediately on ac- 
ceptance and pay $5.00, and up, per pix, on 
acceptance.” 


INFORMATION ON 
U. S. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


by reliable authority. Send $1 with three questions for 
prompt reply. Reasonable terms to professional writers 
for extended research services. 

UNITED NEWS SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 238 Washington, D. C. 


Carlile Crutcher Syndicate, 300 West Liberty 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. Carlile Crutcher, 
Editor. “We want all material for Sunday News- 
paper feature sections. Both with or without art 
are used.” 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material — Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohie 


Central Feature News Service, Times Building, 
Times Square, New York City. Stephen K. Swift, 
Editor. “We use rotogravure page layouts, Sunday 
pages, Sunday Magazine Features, Comics. We 
are interested in good exclusive, unusual layouts. 
Reports must be made within ten days. Payment 
is on acceptance.” 


Central Press Association, 1435 East 12th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Eichel, Editor. “We want 
original serial fiction, not less than 75,000 words. 
We want spot news photographs if submitted in 


speediest possible manner. Payments are made 


within a week to ten days.” 
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Fine Arts Syndicate, P. O. Box 852, Chicago, 
Illinois. ‘We use unusual circulation features 
only from free lance contributors. Inclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope if you want material 
returned, Reports are made immediately. Highest 
rates paid on publication.” 


Short Features Snydicate, 1438 Carlisle Avenue, 
Racine, Wisconsin. Ralph Schoenleben, Editor. 
“All our material is now being staff-written, con- 
trary to our former methods,” 


Star Features Syndicate, 154 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Erwin Kogan, 
Editor. “We want daily short stories not exceeding 
1000 words ; also serials, for daily syndication. We 
also publish book-length novels not less than 
50,000 words—must be of exceptional merit. Suf- 
ficient return postage must accompany material. 
Manuscripts not properly typed or double-spaced 
will not be considered. We are chiefly interested 
in cartoons, either of a strip nature or single illus- 
trations. Also interested in daily features of any 
nature, but which are suitable for newspaper 
syndication. Reports are made within three weeks,” 





Greeting Card Verse Markets 


Artistic Card Company, 1575 Lake Street, El- 
mira, New York. B. Fidelman, Editor. “We want 
sentiments for Christmas, Birthday, Convalescent, 
Sympathy, Congratulation cards. Submissions 
wanted only in December, January and February.” 


George S. Carrington Company, 2732 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Frank J. Morre, Editor. 
“We want greeting card verse for all occasions 
except Easter and Mother’s Day. Submissions 
should be made as follows: Christmas—February 
Ist; Valentines—March 1st; Everyday items— 
October 1st,” 


Gartrer & Bender, Inc., 1104 South Wabash, 
Chicago, Illinois. M. K. Grey, Editor. ‘We want 
verse from four to six lines. It should contain a 
direct message appropriate to the occasion. Each 
verse should be written on a separate sheet of 
paper, and each sheet should contain your name 
and address, Always include a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Reports are made within a 
week, and we pay 50c per line (minimum), on 
acceptance.” 


The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. H. M. Rose, Jr., 
Editor. “No more free lance verse.” 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, O. A, Landgraf, Editor. “We 
want everyday greeting card sentiments. The 
verse should possess one of three elements—a 
wish, a compliment, or an expression of apprecia- 
tion, or two or three can be combined. Four-line 
sentiments with the lines not too lengthy are de- 
sirable. We pay 50c a line.” 


Current Non-Professional Play Market 
Data 


HERE is an active coast-to-coast market for 
the non-professional play, This does not mean 
a play written by a non-professional, It means a 
play written to be performed by one of the count- 
less number of amateur theatre groups scattered 
throughout the country who constitute an insati. 
able outlet for material of this sort. Although 
certain plays from Broadway are eventually re- 
leased for amateur performance, by far the greater 
proportion of these entertainments are written 
specifically for this field. It is a steady market 
and can be a profitable one, but rates of payment 
vary greatly and are frequently entirely a matter 
of individual negotiation between the publisher 
and the author or his agent. 


The following list summarizes the current in- 
formation concerning all the important outlets for 
this type of play. 

Baker’s Plays, (The Walter H, Baker Company), 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Files 
fairly full at present, but are still reading for ex- 
ceptional material. Prefer to purchase full-length 
material outright at a minimum of $25.00 an act, 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, (The Ama- 
teur Play Shop), 11 East 38th Street, New York 
City. New York agent for and associate of the 
Walter H. Baker Company. They overlap some- 
what, but issue a separate catalogue and handle 
plays themselves. Rates determined through Baker. 


Longmans, Green & Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Clean, one-set plays. More 
women than men desirable. Prefer outright pur- 
chase varying from $200 to $350 for full-length 
plays, $25 to $50 for one-act plays. Fifty-fifty 
on royalty purchase. 


The Dramatists’ Play Service Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City, Barrett H. Clark, Executive 
Director. This was established by the members of 
the Dramatisis’ Guild of the Authors’ League of 
America. It handles amateur rights of Broadway 
plays by Guild members. Also handles more and 
more specifically non-professional plays. Is non- 
profit-making and designed to operate on a royalty 
basis turning the maximum returns back to the 
author. Most advantageous and profitable long 
range market in the field. It is not necessary to be 
a Guild member to submit a play but a non-men- 
ber must take associate membership if his play is 
accepted. This is to the author’s interest. Any 
practicing playwright should be a Guild member. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 
(1911 Ridge Avenue). Lee Owen Snook, Editor. 
One act and full length plays. Off the beaten 
track of domestic comedy if possible. Good mystery 
plays outside of traditional plot schemes. Outright 
purchase price varies. Forty per cent to author on 
royalty purchase. 
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Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Interested par- 
ticularly in one act plays. Full length with one set, 
plenty of action. Outright purchase price varies. 
Royalty purchase at 10% of book sales, 50% of 
royalties. 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Both one act and 
full length. One set. Outright purchase. Royalty 
contracts on superior plays. 10% on book sales and 
50% on royalties in such cases. Can use strongly 
dramatic one act plays for contest uses. 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 137 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. One and three act comedies or 
farces. More women than men in cast. Interested 
in good one-acters. Rates vary. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. Mostly full length material. Not buying again 
until October. Almost always buy outright. Price 
varies. 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Plays of one set, even 
balance of male and female characters. Suitable 
for high school production or college groups. Out- 
right purchase. Price varies. 

Frederick B. Ingram Publications, Gansert Build- 
ing, Rock Island, Illinois. Currently interested 
only in full length plays. Comedies and mysteries 
suitable for high school production. Purchase on 
percentage of royalty only. 

The Children’s Theatre Press, South Hills, West 
Virginia. Full length children’s material. Some- 
thing other than the traditional fairy tales de- 
sired. 10% of book sales and 50% of royalties. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. This is the largest and best known of 
the non-professional houses. A tough market to 
crack. Terms and rates of payment depend upon 
individual negotiation. They charge a reading fee 
of $2.00 on Mss. of 30 pp. or less, $4.00 for 
longer plays, unless submitted by an agent. 








NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 
“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By GitsoN VANDERVEER WILLETS 





Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, collaborating with other American 
publishers, and Messrs. Nicholson & Watson, Ltd., 
7, Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4, England, 
along with publishing houses in several other coun- 
tries have announced a second “All Nations Prize 
Novel Competition,’ open to any known or un- 
known author anywhere. 

In England the prize amounts to £3060 (about 
$15,300) and we have no reports of additional 
awards being offered, with the exception of Farrar 
& Rinehart’s promise of a $1000 prize to be 
awarded an American author should the main 
award go to an author who lives in some foreign 
~country , . . as was the case when Jolanda Foldes 
won the first “All Nations” contest with her novel 
“The Street of the Fishing Cat.” 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You .will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CONTEST 


Three $100 collaboration courses free. 


These courses will fit three talented winners for careers 
in radio, fiction, scenario and playwriting. Can you afford 
to miss this free opportunity to learn such basic funda- 
mentals as plotting. characterization, climax and dialogue? 
You will guided through the writing of a three act play 
sed on your winning synopsis. 
To enter this contest send a 1,000 word plot synopsis for 
a full length play at our regular criticism fee of one dollar 
each. The idea must be your own original creation, It can 
be drama, melodrama or comedy. No writer who has sold 
a play for —— or production is eligible to enter. 
Contest closes Oct. 31. 
We are nc dota a intensive training of selected, new 
writers in order to get salable material and authors we need. 
Flare produced in the twenty —re Little Theatres in 
llywood are bringing from $2,000 to $7 in sales to 
the picture companies and this approach to the major com- 
panies is the only way open to the unknown, aspiring 
writer. We place your play in Little Theatre production 
or tell you in detailed, constructive criticism why it is 
unavailable. 
Your play is sol of $5.00 for full length plays refunded when 


Analyets of plot synopsis for three act play (approx. 1,000 


For further information write 
Virginia Webster 
THE PLAYWRIGHT'S SERVICE 


Box 1509 Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


40c per 1,000 words with carbon copy and extra first and 
last Rests. Minor corrections made in spelling and gram- 
mar, if requested. Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 


STUDIO TYPING SERVICE 


1585 Cross Roads of the World 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Bonded and licensed by the State of California to represent you 
in the studios. 


POETRY isin vemano | 


If you write poetry you can 
profit by it now. Write me. 


FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, N. Y. 








FICTION FORUM 


For Student Writers Only 


Know your mistakes! Your early efforts need more than 
criticism. Our unique analysis plus helpful collaboration 
insures results. Write first. Details for stamp. 
pond story — 
words 


3000 Lande St., Leos Angeles 








TYPING 


Books, stories, plays by expert typist, college graduate 
15 years experience. 40c per 1000 words. Corrections 
if so desired. 


MISS FRANCES SWEENEY 
322 Woodward Street, Waban, Massachusetts 


RUSH TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 40c per 1000 

words. iscount over 10,000 words. Carbon and extra first 
and last pages free (second carbon if requested). Minor 
corrections included. Mailed flat. Enclose return postage. 
Minimum 3,000 words. Poetry lc per line. 


VIVIEN MUSHRUSH 


26 So. River St. Room 3 Aurora, III. 

















The winning book in the main contest will be 
published simultaneously in 12 countries. Condi- 
tions governing the contest are strict and a special 
entry form, which may be obtained from the 
sponsors without cost, must accompany each entry, 
It is suggested that authors who intend to par. 
ticipate first communicate with the sponsors before 
proceeding with their writing. 

Reports to this writer from England give the 
closing date over there as January 31, 1939, 
although in America announcements of the offer 
give the closing date as January 1, 1939. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., P. O. Box 477, 
Grand Central Station, New York City, offer 
$12,500 for “long true stories” ranging from 
20,000 to 50,000 words in length, The offer is 
open to everybody, everywhere. Payment for each 
accepted manuscript will range from $1000 to 
$3500, depending upon its length and value, We 
suggest that intending contributors to this offer 
first send for Macfadden’s free brochure entitled: 
“Facts You Should Know Before Writing True 
Stories.” The offer will close December 31, 1938, 


The National Lutheran Council, 39 East 35th 
Street, New York City, is reported to be offering 
a prize of $100 for the best essay concerning 
“Here We Stand,” by Herman Sasse, and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Essays not exceed. 
ing 1000 words in length must be received by the 
sponsor before October 1. 


John O’London’s Weekly conducts regular con- 

tests for persons who do not reside in Europe. 
The current contest offers one guinea (about 
$5.25) for the best 18 lines of rhyming couplets 
in continuation of: “Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, Who wever to himself hath said . 
The offer closes October 17. Address entries to: 
“Overseas No. 114,” John O’London’s Weekly, 
Tower House, Southampton-st., Strand, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 22 West Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn., (formerly Modern Mechanix 
and Inventions), offers a minimum of $50 for 
every photograph accepted for use as a cover 
illustration, Prints should be on glossy or semi- 
glossy paper measuring at least 5 by 7 inches 
and preferably 8 by 10 inches. Photographs un- 
suitable for cover illustrations which are considered 
acceptable for publication in the columns of 
Mechanix Illustrated will bring contributors from 
$3 to $5 each, In addition to this, the magazine 
has a department offering cash prizes for clever 
trick photographs. 


The Silver Star, 1607 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers prizes of $3, $2 and $1 in 
addition to three one-year subscriptions for poems 


to appear in the fall issue. Contributors will be 
their own judges, Each entry must be accom- 
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panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. The 
offer closes October 1. 


Guwe Lines—Camera enthusiasts should com- 
municate with Henry R. Freitag, Director of Pub- 
licity, Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island, 
Ill., for details of a monthly photograph contest 
offering 10 cash prices. . . . The height of idiocy 
has been reached by the contest manager of a 
certain woman’s magazine who offers $100 for 
the “best answers” to questions like this: “Why 
Does a Fireman Wear Red Suspenders?” .. . 
Life Savers, Port Chester, N, Y., continue to offer 
prizes amounting to as much as $500 for 10-word 
statements about specified flavors of Life Savers. 
... Henry Gershwin, 2134 F Street, Washington, 
D. C.,, is conducting a contest for poetry and song 
lyrics wherein participants must pay 25 cents with 
each entry. If you care for this sort of thing, 
the offer closes September 30. . . There are 
some really worthwhile contests in every issue of 
The Farmer's Wife, 61 East 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. . . . Ingram’s Shaving Cream notify us 
that their contest for “Quickies,” now advertised 
in leading magazines, will shortly be discontinued, 
. . . If you live in New York or vicinity, do not 
overlook the contests announced on “This Town 
of Ours” from WABC on Mondays and Wednes- 
days at 8:30 a. m. An unusual opportunity for 
budding writers and newspaper reporters to get 
some excellent practice .. , and if you live within 
receiving distance of WINS, and if you enjoy 
fishing and want to win some fishing tackle, listen 
to “Your Fishing Reporter’ from that station 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 10:05 p.m... 
Windwards, P. O. Box 114, Wyncote, Pa., is 
reported to offer $15, $10, $5 and five prizes of 
$1 each for stories in 1500 words, or less, on 
“My Queerest Experience.” Warning: Announce- 
ment states “No Mss. returned.” . , . Every 
month Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Towa, conducts an excellent recipe contest wherein 
winners receive national publicity. . . , The Amer- 
ican Weekly is now offering $5 prizes for recipes 
on the recipe page every Sunday... . If you have 
children, give them a riot of fun plus an oppor- 
tunity to share in 201 prizes of $1 each in 
numerous contests which appear each month in 
Circus, 16 East 48th Street, New York City. .. . 
This column wishes to congratulate Mrs. Edith 
Wilson, Cimarron Bend, Okla., who recently re- 
ceived a prize of $500 cash plus a trip to New 
York, Washington and other Eastern cities. She 
was selected as America’s best and most interest- 
ing country newspaper correspondent. Her writ- 
ings appear in the Stillwater (Oklahoma) Gazette, 
. . . Are there prize contests in the Bible? Yes, and 
it was Jesus Christ who first brought them into 
prominence, as you will see in Judges 14; 12-20. 
. . , The week of November 21 will be “National 
Hobby Week,” so designated by the Hobby Guild 
of America. Stamp collectors, model makers, 
match-book collectors, and what not, will be hon- 





| Vacations are over, the editors are back 





GOOD SCRIPTS—+ RIGHT EDITOR= 
$$$ to YOU 


Are you good at figures? 

You don’t need to be a mathematics shark 
to know that the story or article on your 
desk — or in your head — won’t bring you 
anything as long as it stays there. 


Oh, I know, you have been excusing your- 
self because of vacations, the heat, etc. 
That was okay but you’ll have to think of 
a better one now. 


at their desks and in a buying mood. Prac- 
tically everything in the “icebox” has been 
used and it is as bare as Mme. Hubbard’s 
Cupboard. 


The publishing outlook is brighter than it 
has been in a long, long while. For ex- 
ample, there is one publisher who will 
bring out four brand new magazines this 
Fall. He is considering material for them 
NOW. 


But, editorial policies are changing. Unless 
you are in a position to maintain an almost 
daily contact with editors you cannot profit 
from these changes. 


My location — right in the HEART of the 
publishing district — enables me to main- 
tain this personal contact for you. 


TIME can be a vital factor in the sale of 
your manuscript. Unless your script 
reaches the editor when he needs it, he 
will buy another. 


Wouldn’t it be better to have your material 
here in New York receiving active editorial 
consideration than to have it spend most 
of its time in the mails? 


A postal will bring you my sales plan. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts 
FLASH!!! 


ROBERT OBERFIRST. announces: 


ROBERT WALLACE WARD, WHO WON $100 
—2ND PRIZE—IN RECENT WRITER'S DIGEST- 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
CONTEST, MAKES A SHORT-STORY SALE TO 
NATIONAL MARKET THROUGH ROBERT 
OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY... 


When Robert Wallace Ward came to me he 
wrote: “I like writing—want it to be something 
big—so I intend to keep at it. This desire was 
born in my senior year at high school when I 
won first prize in a state story contest for stu- 
dents. I believe I can produce salable stories, 
Mr. Oberfirst, but I am not foolish enough to 
believe I can do this by myself. Any advice you 
can give me, Mr. Oberfirst, will be heeded, and 
I hope that through you I can get the ‘breaks.’ ” 


Well, Mr. Ward finally did get the “breaks.” 
He received the coveted 2nd $100 prize in the 
great Writer’s Digest-Liberty Magazine short 
story contest—and now through the OBER- 
FIRST AGENCY clicks with a national market. 
Robert Wallace Ward is definitely launched in 
his literary career and his great ambition is be- 
coming realized ! 


Why don’t you do like Mr. Ward? Send me 
your scripts for placement services today! To- 
morrow may be the turning point in your life! 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experience 
will help you make your stories right. My cli- 
ents reach the entire field of national publica- 
tions — COLLIER’S, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, 
HOLLAND'S, SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, THE LEDGER 
SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE CoO., 
McCLURE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS, CROSBY NEWS- 
PAPER SYNDICATE, and others. 

The handling fees are very low. $1.00 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 
5,000 word quota. My agency is expanding. I 
need more promising beginners to join my 
clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 

















WriteEr’s DIcEST 


ored. There are, however, some 10,000,000 contest 
enthusiasts in America and a clever writer would 
look some of them up, get pictures and interviews, 
and make a little money with some unusual stories, 
. . , If you are a connaisseur of the shapely legs 
of lovely movie stars, take a peek in the Septem- 
ber issue of Motion Picture Magazine—and the 
contest therein, 





Did an Editor Give You the 
Merry-go-round P 


The purpose of the Complaint Depart- 
ment of Wrirer’s DicEsT is to secure justice 
for authors whose scripts are published and 
who receive no payment; or whose scripts 
are ordered and then rejected; or to assist 
authors when editors hold scripts unduly 
without reason. 


Rarely, if ever, are such complaints ever 
justified against any large publishing house. 
When they do occur, it is always due to a 
simple clerical error. But the smaller, in- 
secure houses are always in warm editorial 
waters, and the purpose of this Complaint 
Department is to see that our readers get 
their money or their scripts. 


We make no charge for collections. If you 
have a complaint against some editor, ask 
for Form “C”, and then fill it out with care. 
Give no details of complaint, except when 
writing them on Form “C”. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope or Form C will 
not be sent. 


@ Associated Authors, now at 162 East 38th 
Street, N. Y.C., have gone under new manage- 
ment, J. H. Smyth of that company advises us. 
They are trying to pay up on stories that were 
published. ‘‘We are gradually paying them back 
one by one,” This firm offers prompt payment on 
all stories bought by the new management. 


@ Trailer Topics, 20 East Jackson Blvd., advise 
that they have an overdue editorial bill from 
authors of less than $300, “and we trust that this 
will be cleaned up in the very near future,” 


© Ultem Publications, 404 4th Avenue, N. Y.C., 
failed to reply to us regarding complaints of 
authors who sent stories to High Heels, and Silk 
Stocking Magazine, and then failed to receive 
payment for published stories. We wrote Mr. 
Temerson, the editor, June 24, and July 6, for 
one of our readers. Are there additional complaints 
of non-payment from this market? Also, are there 
other instances of full satisfaction on this market? 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


My clients live adventure stories as well as write them. In previous “Storyettes” I men- 
tioned the young Chinese radio operator in the thick of the Shanghai horrors, the young 
Japanese dance hall king in Manchukuo, and the American “white jacket” on the bombed 
Panay. Now, passed by the censors of General Franco and of Italy, there comes to me a letter 
and a set of plot outlines for my Professional Collaboration Service from Santa Eulalia in the 
Balearic Islands off Spain, the little port made so human and appealing in “The Life and 
Death of a Spanish Town.” Kipling would have admitted my new client to his brotherhood 
of “tramps royal,” for he writes me: 

“I lived for two years in the Philippines when our little brown brothers were still giving Uncle Sam a 
lively time; I served the Imperial Regent Prince Chun in both a confidential and military capacity until the 
fall of the Chinese Empire; I have taken part, as military adviser, in most of the revolutions of Mexico and 
Central America; I served as an officer with the A.E.F.; and during the present Spanish conflict I have lived 
in both Government and Nationalist Spain.’ 





That ought to be a good background for the writing of adventure stories. Yet, as I say 
in my textbook, “THE PROFIT IN WRITING,” every stay-at-home has just as good raw 
material for fiction as the hero of any modern Odyssey: “Jt isn’t necessary to go to the Bahama 
Islands, the Gobi Desert, or the ruined temples of Cochin-China for buried treasure. Stay 
at home if you must. The buried treasure is here. It is under your bobbed locks, your military 
haircut, or your bald pate. It is in the eyes that see, the ears that hear, the memory that 
retains, and the judgment that weighs.” Some of the greatest successes have been made by 
clients of mine who never travelled in their lives. 


Immediately on receipt of the letter quoted above, I sent several telegrams to likely markets inquiring 
whether they would be interested in a series of articles written on the spot, and if, as I hope, I receive 
tentative orders for such a series, I shall cable my client, who is, of course, blissfully unaware of what I am 
doing in his behalf. It is part of the ‘‘Unusual Service’ I try to give. 


If YOU are willing to work for success, I can help you, as I have so many other writers, now constantly in 
print. If you are hopeless, I shall frankly tell you so, and put you out of your misery. I do not mislead 
anybody, but frequently return the fees of would-be clients whose stories suggest they would be unable to benefit 
by criticism, however competent. In submitting your manuscript to me, you are sure of an honest opinion, 
backed by seventeen years’ experience. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript ‘under 3,000 words (in- | MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 
cluding “‘short short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee s $3. a for = Sy a 000 = sixty soe of asking the author to do so. 
a thousan wor or raction erealter. anu- 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to Soe Ee oh Se Spee oe. 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.60. vou ae mg FM gee Me in the fou of Siow 
“ ork’s publishin, ict, and my resident represent- 

Bp = is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative aleais my clients’ ceed scripts in’ person 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 








neater waar TO EVERY THE LAST DORSAYGRAM 
TER! (dated November, 1937) 


Not obtainable Pero Will save you money 




















and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. is still available. This magazine contains some 
7, writer, wh — a pe ee ee ABOUT 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, plot- 
LITERARY ASS! «wee; »” 44 pages—and it’s ting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, and is 
REE on request. (Also gives particulars of my 
Gaaemed Professional Collaboration. ) FREE ON REQUEST 
LAURENCE R. DDORSAY 
= 
Author “The Profi? Writing’’ ($3.00); Boy &- es to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"' ts3. 00); "*Storles You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE ~ - - . - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIP. 





















































In Every Field 
There Is A Standard 








N EVERY field there is a 

standard of perfection. The 

V-16 Cadillac, Bergdorf- 
Goodman clothes, Revillon furs, 
Contax cameras are the measur- 
ing rods in their respective in- 
dustries. 


@ In this select group of goods 
that are the perfection standards 
of the world, PLOTTO is un- 
equalled among literary aids. 
PLOTTO is the most expensive 
single book sold by any publisher 
to assist authors. It is also the best. 
Priced at $25.00, PLOTTO is 
offered on a 20 day 100% money 
back agreement. You have 20 


Order your copy from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12th STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


days time to decide if PLOTTO 
is worth $25 to you. 


q PLOTTO is a source book 
for plots. It offers you an un- 
limited number (over thirty thou- 
sand, if your mind can imagine 
that number) of plots, complete 
with characters, conflict, and sub- 
ordinate as well as main lines of 
action. 


q PLOTTO comes to you by 
registered mail with complete, 
detailed instructions. It is a master 
assistant and ever-ready, never 


failing source of inspiration and 


stimulation. 
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